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No seam but Beauty’s phantom ray— 


That lures, not leads, to light his way, 

A fearful path he treads, in truth, 

Who walks the flowery maze of youth : 
And strange as faery is the tale 

Of him whose brighter stars prevail, 

Who turns—his summer journey through— 
In dreams to tread the way anew, 

Nor sees, in all the past so fair, 

One error that he need repair. 

In vain may old Experience sago 
Denounce the sentence stern of age: 

The boy that sits his saws to hear 

May, chance, his silvery beard revere, 
And, awed, may mark the wrinkled man 
Play o’er again the race he ran; 

But still he smiles within, and deems 

His maxims grave but harmless dreams, 
Which, like the hoary locks of him 

Whose eye of love and laugh is dim, 

Are sweet adorning to the brow 

That waits a crown of glory now, 

But ill would suit his amorous wile, 

Whose heaven, as yet, is beauty’s smile. 
But pearls, that deep in ocean lie 

In paths unmarked by eagle’s eye, } 
In ways the falcon ne’er hath known, 

Nor where the stork’s gray wing hath flown— 
To him who dives their depths amid, 
Shine out, though there for ages hid. 

And blest his art, if, made to rise, 

He bear his treasure to the skies ; 

Where, if old fables rightly tell, 

The pearl unwomb’d hath wondrous spell, 
And, wrought in talismanic chain, 

For him who hath his journey ta’en 

May prove, ’mid paths of danger set, 
Like Holy Scrip, an amulet ; 

And where no stars the dark illume, 

May guide the pilgrim through the gloom. 
Such are the tales of old romaunt 

Which heaven-lit bard on earth may chaunt; 
Those tales which sleep like pearls indeed, 
O'ergrown with dark, obscuring weed: 
Which he who sings the lowly lay 

That gains the lovely ear to-day, 

Hath long, like roving pilgrim, sought, 
In caves with priceless treasures fraught. 
Now, like the Colporteur that roams (1) 
The Vaudois vales—his fertile homes— 
He comes to set the gem in light, 

For beauty’s brighter, fairer sight, 

Or give to boyhood’s ardent gaze, 

With many a lavish word in praise, 

The jewel of experience old— 

Hard adamant in tinsel gold. 

Oh, like that Vaudois boy, he brings, 

To please such eyes, these tinsel things ; 
But, like that Vandois boy, or e’er 

He leaves the glance of ladye fair, 

Will tell—though scarce in this he please— 
Of fairer, purer pearl than these. 

There is a pearl of brighter kind 

Than that which Indian divers find 





In coral caves and marble tombs, 
Where far above the citron blooms: 

A pearl of brighter light than shines 

In genii haunts and faery mines: 

A pearl of price, which Orient king 
Ne’er saw the Ormuz merchant bring: 
A pearl of price, which that poor boy 
Had heaped with many a sparkling toy; 
And when the ruby lip desired 

That pearl, so more than all admired, 
Forth from its hidden place he drew, 
To chill, then tempt that eye of blue— 
The Holy Book, of gilded page, 
Without the clasp of barbarous age, 
The fetter and the lock to close, 
Which monkish artist dared impose— 
Which that bold youth had dared to strip, 
And, bolder, with unfettered lip 

Had dared to praise, and give, with prayer, 
To high-born beauty’s eye-sight fair ; 
Unsold, though from her glossy hair 
She tore rich gems to buy the pearl, 
And jewels from her shiny curl, 

That less can deck the Vaudois girl— 
That Holy Book hath legends old 
More sweet than e’er romancer told, 
And such high visions as o’erawe 

The god-like mind, that dares to draw, 
Like the old seer, empyreal air, 

And rise, on wings that tremble, there. 
And I have read that wondrous scroll, 
Of words akin to noble soul ; 

Yet lighted from my venturous flight, 
To brood again, and reap new might, 
And let my callow winglet play 

Awhile o’er woodlands green and gay, 
Though yet, in unborn years, to rise 
Where mind is native—in the skies ; 
Or o'r the skies, where, veiled, abides 
The dread, mysterious Power that guides 
The bard’s dark bosom, where doth reign 
A spell he may not use in vain, 

Of visions ’t were not meet to tell, 

Seen but by him—unspeakable! 

And yet—though aye my harp shall be, 
Jesu ReDEmpTorR! strung for thee— 
’T is not my lofty task to-day 

To shadow thee in solemn lay, 

And stud this summer-wreath of mine 
With jewelry of sapphire shine; 

Since now betides a lowly strain, 

And, earthly all, I weep again 

The woes that beauty weaves for man— 
That, since the tragic tale began 

Of human love, have ever sprung 
Earth’s sweetest, fairest buds among— »_ 
The brood of that old serpent sire, 
With breath and bhighting eye of fire, 
That first, to spoil a world for aye, 
And tear its dearest ties away, 

Came, long agone, to Eden’s bowers, 
He Beauty’s bane, but Beauty ours ! 


Now ask, at leisure, why the king 

Rode on so sadly, ’mid the ring 

Of vassals, merry o’er their sport, 

And girded by that smiling court ? 

Or why Lord Athwold, who at morn 
Wound long and loud the merry horn, 
And o'er the hills, the livelong day, 

With them had coursed, as blithe as they, 
Turned then so pale at Edgar’s word, 





And blanched, when Devon’s name he heard, 

As one that hath the serpent stirred ? 

Why faltered he, like lips that lie? 

Why did he shrink from Edgar’s eye, 

Nay, why—when, from that presence passed, 

He found him in the wood at last— 

Burned on his cheek the smothered glow? 

Why turned he round and threatened so? 

Why spurred so oft his jaded steed ? 

Why rode so raging? He had need! 

For right he recked, the seal was broke— 

The secret read, and all outspoke 

The traitor tale engraved within— 

The hid, unsmothered spark of sin, 

That smoulders long and dark below, 

But bursts to blaze or e’er we know. 

And oh, how wild his courser strode, 

Spurred o’er the old familiar road, 

And cursed by lips that used to say, 

With pride, “ God bless thee, noble grey ! 
“My halidom! thy mate, I ween, 

Tramped never over England’s green!” 


Oh, Athwold had been sorely proved ! 
And—fie on hearts that never loved !— 
Hearts that have felt a charmer’s power, 
Know well the frenzy of the hour 

When first the favoring smiles are won 
Of the dear eyes we doat upon. 

Such hour proud Athwold’s self had known, 
And his warm breast had waged alone-— 
Passion’s fierce war with Duty’s thrall— 
Nor passed the fiery ordeal. 

So his was Treason ; but the name 
Should, sure, some milder meaning claim, 
If Truth and Fealty are tame, , 
And all undaunted can endure “ Sf 
A woman’s more than siren lure; 
Unmoved, unyielding, undecoyed, 

Ay, doubly blessed if undestroyed ! 

Oh, Adam from his Eden fell 

For loving woman’s love too well; 

The wisest of mankind denied 

His God to gain a heathen bride; 

And angels, as old fables go, ° 

Left their pure homes to stoop below, 
And lost their seraph-mates above, 
Allured by mortal beauty’s love, 

And tempted from their high estate 

To worse than Satan’s primal fate 

By young Earth’s daughters, and the grace 
Of woman’s half-ethereal face! 

Alas! unfailing tempter, thou 

Wast still the cause of erring now; 

For ’mid brave knights, and nobles braver, 
Rivals for royal Edgar’s favor, 

There stood no lord so bold and true, 

So proud, and yet so loyal too, 

As Athwold—till thy flattering wiles 
Corrupted loyalty with smiles; 

And Edgar knew not prince or peer, 
Bishop or baron, far or near, 

So wise in counsel, brave in fight, 

So true in absence, sure in sight, 

In proof so strong, so unbeguiled, 

As Athwold—till Elfreda smiled! 

And, truth, she was enough to lure 

An angel bright or seraph pure; 

At least, she was so fair a fay, 

She proved too much for mortal clay. 

She was the Beauty of the wood, 
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For sheltered in the forest stood 

The towers of Devon’s cheerless lord, 
The prison which her soul abhorred ; 
And like the orient bird that flies 

In palmy islands far away, 

And finds no mate in those bright skies, 

(For there alone she lives her day, 
In air that never, tili she dies, 

Is fanned by fellow-wing, they say,) 
Elfreda dwelt, and knew no friend, 
And prayed that her dull life might end, 
As oft at eve her voice would blend 
With the old minstrel’s harp, that sung 
For many a year, those halls among, 
The Virgin’s lauds, and Jesu’s love, 
And told of better worlds above, 
Where nymph of earth-awearied breast 
Might be with angel-mates at rest. 


She lived, as if the desert flower, 
That nods away its triumph-hour, 

Shed not alone its sweets in vain, 
And gave its odors to the waste, 

But vexed its fairy soul with pain, 
And knew its fleeting bloom misplaced ; 
Or as the pearl, that in the deep 
Its silent watch long years doth keep, 

Aye lighting up its elfin cell 
With its own lustre, though repining 

In loneliness unseen to dwell, 

And throw away its peerless shining 
Where not the sea-maids’ selves can know 
Its beauty and its glorious glow, 

Encased within so rough a cover, 

And tossed by tumbling surges over, 


But beauty like the light must beam! 
And ever will some wanderer’s eye 
Be dazzled by a roving gleam, 
Which, though he never meant to spy, 
Like summer-lightning soft did stream 
A moment, and all silently, 
But still so brilliant as to seem 
Enough to trace its dwelling by. 
So, when the hunt one day rung round 
The greenwood, by old Devon’s bound, 
And she looked forth from her high bower, 
In beauty—like that modest flower 
That from beneath the flaunting rose 
Peered out, on a high festival, 
To see what queen of flowers they chose, 
And was, herself, made queen of all— 
Elfreda was beheld by one 
Long wont such shapes to doat upon ; 
And Alban’s minstrel-harp soon sung 
The charms he triumvhed to discover, 
And her sweet praise in music rung— 
For he could praise, though not her lover— 
And she, so fair, claimed but his art, 
While Marian held both harp and heart; 
For ever was the minstrel’s lyre 
Devote to light the boy-god’s fire. 
Oh, save that Mary was his choice, 
Elfreda had won sgul and voice; 
And but for her, howe’er alone 
He might have sung her charms unknown, 
Sure ne’er to Edgar had he trolled 
Of beauty hid in that dark hold, 
But for himself, with high emprise, 
Had rapt her from her lonely bower, 
Or oft, to doat on her bright eyes, 
Had scaled, by night, her lighted tower. 


And Edgar, now, from his sweet tongue 
Had caught love’s madness with the tale ; 
And oft he heard the story sung, 
By voices viewless as the gale. 
Elfreda was a fairy’s name, 
And fairies seemed to love it well; 
For oft, at witching eve, it came 
O’er his soothed senses, like a spell. 














He was a visionary king, 

And now he loved, on Rumor’s word, 
His own divine imagining, 

A phantom bright as Fancy’s bird. 
Romantic monarch !—he had spurned, 
When first with early love he burned, 
The hallowed cloister’s sacred pale, (2) 
And from the vestal torn the veil. 

“¢ What is a monkish wall?” he said; 

“ And what these niches of the dead? 
Or what is sacred in these aisles ?— 
Save there the sculptured Virgin smiles; 
And there’s a bauble cross; and there 
A scutcheon’d window's gaudy glare, 
With earthly kings, like me, in glass; 
And there the altar of the mass ; 
And there, on high, the hovering dove ; 
But what is Dunstan’s curse, to Love ?” 


And Edith, from the altar torn, 

Where white-robed sisters sing and mourn, 
Left prayer and rosary awhile, 

To worship only Edgar’s smile. 

Nor grieved she for the price she paid, 
Stolen from the cell a trembling maid, 
No more in weeds to kneel and sing, 
To walk, the idol of a king, 

But ah! too soon the spell is o’er! 
Her beauty reft, she charms no more ; 
Forsaken, friendless, hopeless now, 
Shame’s burning brand upon her brow, 
In bitter grief she weeps alone, 

O’er her young virtue. wounded—flown ; 
And sighs, despairing, for the rest 

For ever fled her thorny breast, 

Which once in holy calm she felt, 

Or e’er to aught but God she knelt— 
Or e’er, for days of guilty mirth, 

She traced her footsteps back to earth, 
And offered, at a mortal’s shrine, 

The incense lit for vows divine. 


And Edith is an added spoil 

To trophies which but seem to foil 

The lustre of his vaunted art 

O’er woman’s too confiding heart. 

For many a gem we thought a treasure, 
And many a sweet that gave us pleasure, 
Is worthless all, when others dearer— 
Sweeter in scent, in brilliance clearer, 
Turn from our own delights our eyes, 
And dazzle us—a brighter prize. 


And Edgar now his Edith spurns, 
And faithless to Elfreda turns, 
Unseen as yet, yet loved the more, 
Like elfin maids of ancient lore, 
So much admired because unreal— 
He loves her lovelier ideal. 
Elfreda may be his alone 
Purchased with half fair England’s throne ; 
For she is sprung of noble line: 
Her father is a mighty ear]; 
And not a monarch’s loose design 
Can tear from him his darling girl. 
“‘ Then who more fit,” said he, “to reign 
, Than Ordgar’s daughter, Edgar’s queen ? 
Tn sooth he is the noblest thane 
That hunts in England’s forest green: 
And, by the Rood! his lovely pride 
Shall rule o’er many a forest hyde ; 
And Athwold shall be sent to sue, 
If monarchs must like monarchs woo : 
For who like Athwold’s self can bear 
The embassage of England there ?” 


And Athwold, smiling, doth depart— 

He fears not for his faithful heart, 

Nor dreams how hard the task will prove 
To feel and speak another’s love. 


x * * * * * 
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Behold Elfreda in her bower; 
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For it is Evening’s charmed = = 
That hour devote to youthful lover, 
That weeps her fancied sorrows over. 
Her harp is mute that all the day 
Hath helped to fling her grief away, 
In saddest notes on summer breeze 
Responding in vague harmonies, 
To the witch-notes of love and sadness 
That were like dreams of vanished gladness, 
How beautiful she seemeth there ! 
How flows profuse her shining hair ! 
How swells her bosom; and her eye 
Turns upward to its native sky, 
Whose clear calm azure with the star 
Of twilight gemmed, is fainter far 
Than the blue orb she doth upturn, 
On which reflected lustres burn, 
In the sad tear that doth express 
How deep is her soul’s loveliness. 
Now bendeth she in whispered prayer: 
“Hail Mary!” But the sight is fair! 
Robed in the rich embroidered vest 
Which once the Saxon beauty dressed, 
Her arms are bare from their smooth bending, 
With pearl-drops from the short sleeves pending, 
In smooth enamel sweetly blending 
With her fair elbows’ surface, veined 
And purpled by the drops enchained. 
Her white hands hold her rosarie, 
Whose jeweled crosslet at her knee 
Shines brightly on the crimson hassock, 
As ne’er shone cross by monkish cassock. 
And as she prayeth, her sweet breath 
Heaves gloriously her breast beneath, 
Whose half-hid orbs themselves are telling 
Her sorrow in the short, quick swelling 
That moves their folded screen asunder, 
Clasped by the belt that girds them under, 
A jeweled and an envied zone, 
Not envied for its gems alone. 
And “ Ave Mary!” she is sighing; 
“Virgin! on thy love relying, 
Comes a virgin to thee, kneeling, 
Unto thee her grief revealing. 
Thine was once our mortal feeling— 
Thine, of old, our sorrows were! 
Ave Mary! Mother fair, 
’T is the holy hour of prayer, 
And a maiden prays thy care, 
With thy son to plead for her. 
‘‘ Not as inthe vaulted aisle, 
Where thine image soft doth smile, 
And sweet music rolls the while, 
Swells my worship now to thee: 
I have ne’er a censer blessed 
Wafting to thy perfect rest, 
But sweet incense from my breast 
Prayeth, Mother, plead for me! 
“* Ave Mary! Mother mine, 
On thy lonely daughter shine ; 
Oh, be all my sorrows thine, 
Thine be all a mother’s love! 
Ave Mary! since to thee 
Turns mine eye and bends my knee, 
Ave Mary! ever be, 
Mother mine, a friend above !” 


And other vows then whisper’d she, 
Mother of the Lord, to thee; 
Unweeting that she there might tell 
Her vows to Eros’ dam as well, 

Or drop her unavailing tear, 

With sighs to chaste Artemis ear, 
Not less in heathen worship bent, 

Not less unheard, unshrived, unshent. 
But she is heard elsewhere! and see, 
Flutter’d she riseth from her knee, 
And hasty, drops her rosarie! 

A voice—two voices !—whose were they! 
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She startled, lest some roving eye 
Had seen her there, as she did pray. 

But no! ’t was the old minstrel gray, 

For with his harp he cometh nigh, 

For ever, on on his plodding way, 

Thrumming some worn old melody. 
And yet he pass’d and saw her never 

As phantom-like she eyed him there— 
He, like old Winter, chill’d for ever ; 

She, like young May, sweet-breatht and fair. 
«T is but old Ethred,” then said she, 
«Dear as my sterner sire to me, 

For sure the thrill those white locks move 
In my deep soul, is—must be—love! 
Ah me, I never knew a mother, 
Yet I had felt to her the same ; 
But not as I had lov’d a brother! 
There is in my strange breast a flame 

That kindles at a brother’s name, 

Akin to this same love, but dearer ! 

Oh, would I knew my own heart clearer, 
And what was this deep sense within, 
That seems inhorn, that is not sin !— 
This feeling that goes out to meet 

Some kindred thrill, of name unknown ; 
Yet finds not in this drear retreat 

Aught that can answer! I’m alone— 
Like ivy o’er the gray wall grown, 
Springing its bounds, yet meeting there 
No prop to stay its tendrils fair, 

And swinging in the dull, drear breeze, 
Loose as a mourner’s reveries, 

And soon to turn all dead and sere, 
Dying before the mellow'd year, 

In the dull hues of hope deceived, 

And blighted visions, fancy-weav’d.” 
She went, with sorrow in her heart, 

Yearning for one to share that sorrow ; 
Yet, in her soul, so void of art, 

She knew not whither she would borrow 
The fond reply, the answering smile, 

That might her loneliness beguile. 

Such in each breast the birth of love, 
When first its young emotions move, 
Which all have felt, howe’er the tale 

Hath been conceal’d; which oft the pale 
And bloomless hue of beauty’s cheek 

Doth tell more plain than lip could speak. 
And such the growth of woman’s love: 

She seemeth made for love alone— 

For love, that chance is taught to move 

In mildest music’s magic tone ; 

Or as in later day, ‘tis known, 

Nursed by the quick romancer’s pen ! (3) 
The modern maiden, not as then, 

Sighs to the harp the livelong day, 

And mov’d by many a witching lay, 

Steals in the hush of evening gray 

To muse on dreams herself has lighted, 
Or love the visions she has sprited 

In her warm fancy, by the song 

That guiled the hours of daylight long ; 
But o’er the woes of some sad bridal, 

Soothed long agone, and known no more, 
She learns the love of human idol, 

And bows, where lovelorn dames adore. 
The maid who laugh’d when yesterday 
Her sister sighed the hours away, 

Now sighs herself—for she has read 
Of Juliet’s hapless bridal-bed— 

Yet sheds not tears for sister worth, 
But that herself had not her birth 
In fairer climes, and long ago, 

When there were such as Romeo. 


But young Elfreda, from her bower, 
Hath parted, at this dreamy hour, 

With her own thoughts in love, to muse, 
And watch the fading daylight’s hues, 
By her lone lattice, till the moon 

Shall rise more cheerily aboon, 

To smile all sweet the landscape o’er, 
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Yet mind her of her woes the more ; 
And at the mock’ry she will weep, 

Till her blue eyes are drowned in sleep, 
Tn dreamy rest, that omens well 

All that the minstrel yet must tell. 


The breeze it is that opes the rose ; 
The breeze it is that doth destroy: 
Love is the source of all our woes, 
But first the fount of all our joy. 
The life of love, like summer’s day, 
Is always beautiful at morn ; 
But ever, clouds obscure the ray 
Of early love, so fairly born. 
Anon the shadows roll away, 
And then, anew, outbreaks the shining, 
And shineth on its bright’ning day, 
Most beautiful at life’s declining ! 
But never yet was virgin breast, 
Whose earliest, purest love, was blest ; 
Ne’er yet the maid that at the altar 
Found not her voice, in tremblings, falter, 
As, even while she lisped her vows, 
She loved another than her spouse; 
Ne’er yet young mother proudly emiled 
On her first-born, and kiss’d her child; 
Who—though she loved the youth full well 
Whose image in her babe did dwell 
Dream’d not of some once worshipp’d form, 
Still dwelling in remembrance warm, 
For whom she thought no harm to sigh, 
As, with a tear-drop in her eye, 
She whisper’d to her new-found joy, 
“He might have been thy sire, my boy!” 
For earliest love is never blest, 
Yet tints and tinges all the rest; 
A clouded hue, that lurks below, 
Howe’er they garnish o’er the wo, 
Or weave a tricksy wreath above 
The faded woof of blighted love. 
And yet the dawn of love is bliss— 
A bliss that surely turns to sorrow— 
And he that gives his first love-kiss, 
Will kiss those lips no more to-morrow. 
And thou, who seemest Love’s sweet twin, 
Unless indeed thou art his daughter, 
If now thy dreams of love begin, 
Like fairy light on some clear water. 
Deem not that he who charms thee first, 
Though thou hast charm’d, will e’er be thine! 
For ever was the love first nurst, 
Though brightest, fairest in its shine, 
As fleet to perish as the pine, 
That quick consumes in od’rous blaze ; 
While that which liveth years and days, 
Like vestal light, undimm’d, undying— 
Is after-lighted—when decays 
The fire that was the censer’s trying! 
Then, as with Peri’s rods perfumed, 
Or rooms with burning sandal brighten’d, 
How steady is life’s way illumed— 
How all its gloom and dark enlighten’d! 
The Lord that loveth all indeed, 
Doth never break the bruised reed, (4) 
But lulleth aye the gale to peace, 
When Spring hath shorn the lambkin’s fleece : 
Yet that pure passion he hath given, 
That seemeth all earth shares with heaven, 
Is ne’er for us without its tears ; 
And even like our infant years— 
So bright, but oft so cloudy turning, 
While we, to learn to live, are learning— 
E’en such—ah, not like theirs above— 
The early dawn of mortal love ! 


When morning o’er her eyelids broke, 
To such a dawn Elfreda woke : 

The dawn of love—for Athwold came 
As speeds the May-fly to the flame, 
Herself in beauty’s youthful bloom, 

The light alluring to consume. 

Young Athwold came—ye know the rest, 
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Young gallants, that have manly breast! 
Why should I say, he came, he saw, 
Was conquer’d! Change stern Nature’s law, 
That will not brook an acted part, 
Or bear a mask before the heart, 
And we may blame him, that he bowed, 
And wooed the maiden’s favor proud, 
And won her hand—no, not to bring 
This lovely conquest to the King ; 
But, in the fever of his flame, 
Her beauty, as his own, to claim! 
*T was rash! but who, that loves, can blame? 
And she was proud his bride to be— 
For who so brave a knight as he! 
Or where the noble in the land, 
Of lordlier heart, of bolder hand ! 
Her lord was only less than King ! 
And sure, to wear his plighted ring, 
To be his watch-word in the fight, 
And, shielded by his falchion bright, 
Upon his dreaded arm to lean— 

Was only less than being wed, 
To Edgar’s self, fair England’s Queen, 

And partner of the royal bed! 

She never dreamt she might have been 
All this, and more, confiding fair ! 
Qh! had she known the truth, I ween, 
Athwold had ne’er return’d to bear 
Such tidings of his errand there, 
As now to Edgar’s ear he brought, 
Against the lovely league he sought. 


And back to Edgar’s court he came, 
To call her loveliness—a name— 

“ A fair pretence, but made,” he said, 

“‘ By sordid hearts, that fain would wed 
Her boundless wealth, and buy her land, 
With but a bride-ring for her band. 

She had no eharms except her treasure, 
No beauty for a monarch’s pleasure ; 
And though perchatice her eye was bright, 
*T was void of all that peerless light, 
That glorious glance of royal mien, 
That aye should mark a royal bride ; 
That eye should brighten England’s Queen, 
And glad her lord’s poetic pride. 
She was, perchance, some minstrel’s star, 
But Edith was more lovely far. 
And e’en though lowly born, still bore 
Of grace and queenly favor more. 
And aye,”’ he thought, “such maids alone, 
As might be deemed divine above, 
Were ever born for Britain’s throne, 
Or royal Edgar’s princely love.” 
“‘ And go,” said Athwold, “while I staid 
In Devon’s ancient halls, the while, 
I paid no suit, nor proffer made, 
To gain, as bid, the ladye’s smile, 
But ventured, though in duty’s way, 
For once, thy will to disobey. 
I spoke of war and sport, but ne’er 
Hinted my real errand there, 
And still, my unconcern to prove, 
I talked of everything but love. 
And now return’d, a faithful spy, 
I wait my sovereign’s mandate high: 
If still thou deem’st it well to woo, 
Still may thy first desires be done: 
Right glad will I return to sue, 
And yet the maiden may be won; 
But if thou yet wilt trust thy friend, 
Better thy courtship here should end, 
And then thou art untrammel’d still— 
My liege, I wait thy further will.” 
The monarch praised his courtier’s art— 
He dream’d not of his treach’rous part— 
But trusted his report as true 
As though himself had seen, and knew ; 
And ah, so strong the fable proved, 
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Eee ————— — <nnrach entemnam 

He soon forgot he e’er had loved ; Could smile away his treachery, 
For love is easy to dispel, And hapless, now he felt the sting 
And she, though long belov’d so well, That an o’erburden’d conscience gives ¢ 
Was loved no more. A gem desired Slave to himself, a worthless thing, 
Is valueless, if unadmired ; E’en in her eyes for whom he hives; 
And those whom we have priz’d before, Reft of the joys he long had sought, 
If others scorn, are priz’d no more. And in his own dark meshes caught, 
And so Elfreda was forgot, Where shall‘he turn? To Court he flies, 
And Edgar thought he lov’d her not. For he can mect the strernest there ; 
But Athwold in a merry hour, But ah, those mild reproving eyes, 
When Edgar prais’d Elfreda’s dower, That smile at home he cannot bear. 
And, o’er the bumper while he quaff’d, Soft-beam’d they are, but every glance 
Loud at her fabled beauty laugh’d, Is keener far than foeman’s lance! 
Asked—as in sport—his leave to wed He’s robbed her of a crown, and she 
The treasured maid ; for wealth, he said, Has loved him all unconsciously. 

‘‘He more desired than fleeting beauty— He has repaid that love with love 
Better to him was golden booty! As warm, as fervent, as her own; 
And so, if Edgar lov’d her not, But how shall he that fervor prove, 

Himself would woo her for his own; When he has wronged her of a throne! 
? : Cy ? 
— = - ouls me roe - Fond man! like truact boys that stray 
ou, unworthy of a throne. : 

“Have ~ !”? said Edgar fiush’d with wine ; SUP SRNR, etna ety, 

yi P all be “Ati ; Tn chase of gilded moth or fly, 
Neno.bat-en angel 6 suey O’er hill and dale, untired, unthinking, 
But—’t was well said—no Queen for me, And turn not back their dazzled eye 
Haply she'll prove a bride for thee!" Till now the golden sun is hhing— 
So Athwold boldly claim’d his bride— So he, decoyed from truth and duty, 

The monarch knew not what he gave— Had followed far deceiving beauty, 


Elfreda clung to Athwold’s side ; 

But he, rash man, now doubly slave, 
Was ever fearful, though he smiled : 
Like deer that hath been hunted, wild, 
And startling ever, lest the breeze 
Should whisper his dark treacheries. 
And still imprison’d there, he kept 
His bride, where all her youth she wept ; 
Nor dared at court. or banquet high, 
Display her to another’s eye; 
In miser fearand craven care, 
Still hoarding his bright diamond there— 
Like Jew of nameless-wealth untold, 

That yet seems poor, and begs for gold. 
But she, who all her life restrain’d 
From fair young beauty’s dearest joys, 
Had,thought at last her freedom gain’d, 
Felt deep the cold neglect; and pained 
To her warm heart’s hope-blighted core— 
What marvel if she lov’d no more ; 
Since disappointment’s chill destroys 
What love and fancy lit before! 
And lone she sighed, ill-fated thing, 
Thus wedded to so stern a knight, 
When fit to shine in Beauty’s ring, 
And dazzle all, where all are bright, 


But shall we pity more the maid, 
Allured to sorrow, love-betray’d, 
And sad as when she wept alone, 
And his, who wrong’d her of a throne— 
Or him, poor man, whose sorest fault, 
Seemed but the love to her he bore ; 
Who for her sake his faith had broke, 
Yet durst not tell the price he paid; 
Who fear’d each word his sovereign spoke, 
And careful every answer made}; 
Who mused in loneliness, and kept 
His thorny secret with a sigh ; 
Who dream’d of terror when he slept, 
And woke with horror in his eye: 
His—his, alas! the keenest woe, 
Whose anguish’d conscience stole his rest, 
Yet found its deepest, sharpest throe, 
In her lost love, and wavering breast, 
Whose siren light had lured him so, 
To deeds that she might never know, _ 
To crimes that ne’er might be express’d. 


, 


He viewed her with a frowning sight, 
Who was so late his dear delight; 
Yet not for her he wore that scowl— 
He lov’d her yet—but treason foul 
Was in his heart, and never he 














And thoughtless of the forfeit dread, 
Had seen alone the brilliant bait, 
Nor paused to think, nor turned his head, 
Till now, alas! ’twas all too late. 
Oh, ever he that feeble proves, 
’Mid earth’s ten thousand luring loves, 
And yields his soul, his heart beguiled, 
To pleasure, so unworthy styled, 
Must find, at length, beneath her thrall, 
His drops of honey, draughts of gall, 
And learn how soon the sweetness cloys, 
Of Folly’s bowl—forbidden joys. 
His steed is prancing at the gate, 
And vext his gay attendants wait— 
And “tis a wondrous thing,” they say, 
“ Our lord should leave his halls to-day !” 
He comes—Elfreda by his side— 
“ And I must leave thee, lovely bride ! 
I go, but will ere long return ; 
And when I go again,” said he, 
“‘ Mine angel, thou shalt go, and learn 
How poor are all, compared to thee. 
Oh, would thou mightst be with me now ; 
But ah, my troubles wouldst thou share! ”’— 
She mark’d his changing cheek and brow— 
“Thou ne’er shalt know my troubles there ! 
Yet love me, lovely girl, for well 
My heart repays each kindly smile— 
Oh, might I but love’s daring tell— 
But no!—remember me the while— 
I must away.” A sparkling tear 
Hung on Elfreda’s tender eye: 
Forgotten were her wrongs, and dear 
As the warm tide, that, flushing high, 
Glowed on her cheek, her Athwold seem’d. 
On his proud neck she fell ; he bent 
And kiss’d her trembling lip and dream’d, 
One joyous moment, that he leant 
O’er one that loved him: on her breast, 
That throbbed with many an answering sigh, 
Dropp’d his warm tears—his nodding crest 
Could not conceal his weeping eye. 
Oh, it was good to see them there, 
The beauteous and the brave embracing! 
His snowy plumes, her shining hair— 
The tears of both past wrongs effacing. 
But love’s short, painful transport o’er, 
His charger waits—he must away. 
He turned him from his lofty door, 
Blest by her smiles, that wooed his stay— 
He went, alas! to go no more, 


Hd) “ Now, like the Colporteur that roams 





And all was known: some 4bird in air,’ (5) 
Or Rumor’s black and omen’d wing, 

Had borne the dreadful secret there, 
And woke to rage the injured king. 

¥et all seem’d peaceful as before; 

But when some jovial days were o’er, 

Edgar led forth his merry court 

Afar, to join in forest sport; _ 

And soon the hunting of the mern 
Was ordered by the wily king ; 

For this we heard the echoing horn, 
And saw come forth that joyous ring. 

And oh, for this did Athwold turn 

So deadly pale; for this did burn 

So reddening warm; for this he fled 

So frantic from the rout he led ;— 

And ’t was for this that Edgar, reft 

Ofhis best stay, and lonely left, 

Paused one blest moment, to forget 

His bitter wrongs, and linger yet 

On all of virtue that he knew 

In Athwold, while he yet was true, 

And, chance, to drop one generous tear, 

O’er Britain’s lost, but bravest peer. 

END OF CANTO Il. 





NOTES TO CANTO II. 


The Vaudois vales———” 
This allusion is to a fact of history. The Protestants of these yal. 
leys are accustomed to go out, as ona hawker’serrand, with baskets of 
jewelry, and other ornamental articles, with which they easily ford 
across to the castles of the old Catholic noblesse. But in the bottom 
of their pockets they had concealed the Holy Scriptures, which 
would recommend, as I have done, and then give away, being unwil- 
ling to sell the water of life. Mr. Whittier has afine little poem found. 
ed on this fact. 
(2) “ The hallowed cloister’s sacred pale,” &c. 

Beside this story of Elfreda, historians relate that he broke into » 
convent and carried off Editha,a nun, by force. For this he was 
obliged to lay aside the wearing of his crown for oa, by the same 
Dunstan, who, for a less crime, has so cruelly dealt with Edwy and 
the fair Elgiva. 

3.) “ Nurst by the quick romancer’s pen.” 

If in the following few strophes I have given a ‘philosophy of 
love,’ it is only true us a satire upon the miserably artificial state of 
society, in which we live. The romancers of the present day do in- 
finite harm, without doubt, with their eternal love-scrapes, and elope- 
ments, published by the bushel every week. And the love of money 
is the root of much evil, in the way of broken engagements, and ai- 
fections. 

(4) *‘ Doth never break the bruived reed.” 

The yo pers expression for the thought next quoted from Sterne 
—‘and God,’ said Maria, ‘tempers the winds to the shorn lamb.’ 
6.) “some bird in air.” 

‘Curse not the King—no, not in thy thought; for a bird of the air 
shall carry the voice, and that which hath wings shall tell the matter.’ 

Ecclesiastes, 








RETROSPECTION. 

Is there one who has attained the age of maturity who 
can look back without a melancholy pleasure upon the hours 
and years that have fled? When we find the romantic and 
visionary dreams of youth disappointed by the cold realities 
of advanced years, there are moments when our minds, re- 
laxed from the toils of business or the gaiety of pleasure, sink 
into meditation, like a beautiful calm after a storm of the 
warring elements. Although we may be surrounded by all 
the luxuries wealth can bestow, and all the blandiskments of 
life, memory will still sigh for those youthful hours we can 
never realize in manhood’s changing and perplexing cares. 
It is the past reminds us of the present, and compares it with 
those days spent under our paternal roof, endeared by the 
tender caresses and watchful eyes of doating parents and the 
disinterested love of brothers and sisters; the fond exchange 
of hearts beating high with youthful anticipations, uncorrupted 
by intercourse with the guilty and heartless world. It is the 
present that recalls the past, as we look round upon the beat 
tiful expanse of nature, and ask, where are those who once 
gazed on these delightful scenes with us? But go to yon , 
church-yard—there where you behold the sculptured pile and 
the lowly grave without a stone to mark the sleeper’s rest— 
there are our early friends. Go and gaze on thy resting Peet 
for there thou too must soon dwell, with the rich proud, 
the poor and humble. As we have looked forward to the 
morrow with the ardent assurances of auspicious hope, alas: 
how often has the morrow brought disappointment. — t is thus 
that the delusive hopes of life hurry us down the rapid stream 
till death stops our career. Let us be mindful of our life, 
that when we shall stand on its verge our retrospection may 


give us courage on entering the unknown world. 
WILLIAM MARSH 








A Mistake Correctrp.—An orator holding: forth in fi 
vor of ‘ woman, dear, divine woman,’ concluded thus: . 4 
my hearers, depend upon it, nothing beats a good wife. 





As then he went, that happy day ! 


beg your pardon,” replied one of his auditors, “ a bad 
does.”’ 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 








pencilings. How touchingly appropriate to the 
rich scene of sylvan beauty spread out before me as I write! 


“There is a beautiful spirit breathing now 
Its mellow richness on the clustered trees, 
And, from a beaker fuil of richest dyes, 
Pouring new glory on the autumn woods, 
And dipping in warm light the pillared clouds. 
Morn, on the mountain, like a summer bird, 
Lifts up her ga wing; and, in the vales, 
The gentle win 
Kisses the blushing leaf, and stirs up life 
Within the solemn woods of ash, deep crimsoned, 
And silver beech, and maple, yellow-leaved— 
Where Autumn, like a faint old man, sits down 
By the way-side, weary.” re 
“ Oh, what a glory doth this world put on 
For him who with a fervent heart goes forth 
Under the t and glorious sky, and looks 
Qn duties well- , and days well spent! 
For him, the wind, ay, and the yellow leaves, 
Shall have a voice, and give him eloquent teachings ; 
He shall so hear the solemn hymn, that Death 
Has lifted up, for all, that he shall go 
To his long resting-place without a tear!” 
Perhaps after this I ought to recall what I said of Bryant, as 
the only American wood-poet— 
“ Let both divide the crown.” 
Peabody, of New-England, has a truthful pen, when writing 
of such subjects : 
“ God of the forest’s solemn shade! 

The grandeur of the loncly tree 

That wrestles singly with the gale, 
Lifts up admiring eyes to thee! 

But more majestic far they stand 
When side by side their ranks they form, 

To wave on high their plumes of green, 
And fight their battles with the storm!” 

But I must draw this lengthening paper toaclose. A mass 
of penciled passages, marked in my books, lying around my 
desk, by numerous dog’s-ears, offer themselves for quotation, 
but I must limit my selections. I have been writing amidst 
all a New-England autumn’s glory. October in Massachu- 
setts is the most picturesque of all the months. The harvest 
is in—the orchards are yielding up their red and golden fruit- 
age—the brown and polished chesnuts are falling from their 
husks—the oaks are shedding their brown cupped acorns— 


— 
| delectable odors, pure, fresh, and animating; pouring out 


spices and medicinal essences; and making music, from the 
softest and most melancholy undertones to the full organ-peal 
of the tempest. I wonder not that trees have commanded 
the admiration of men in all nations and periods of the world. 
What is the richest country without trees? What barren and 
monotonous spot can they not convert into a paradise ?— 
Xerxes, in the midst of his most ambitious enterprise, stopped 
his vast army to contemplate the beauty of a tree,” &c.; and 
so he goes on in a strain which impels the wish on my part 
that Messenger articles might be extended, ad libitum, and 
that your readers could have the whole of this delicious essay 
spread before them. One passage more, beautiful and timely, 
I must transcribe : s 
“Tt is in this month [October] that woods may be pro- 
nounced most beautiful. Towards the end of it, what is called 
the Fading of the Leaf, [with us, the Fall] presents a mag- 
nificent spectacle. Every species of tree, so beautifully varied 
in its general character—the silver-stemmed and _pensile- 
branched birch, the tall smooth beech, the wide-spreading oak 
and chestnut, each develops its own florid hue of orange, red, 
brown or yellow, which, mingling with the green of unchanged 
trees, or the darkness of the pine, presents a tout ensemble 
rich, glowing, and splendid. Yet, tine as our woods are at 
this geason, far are they exceeded by those of America—the 
greater variety of trees and the greater effect of climate con- 
spiring to render them in decay gorgeous and beautiful beyond 
description.” 
Before this last of my lucubrations is turned to type, all 
this will have experienced a yet more striking change. The 
last leaf of the trees, the foliage of which falls at all, will have 
been whirled from their branches by the cold wintery winds, 
and the gigantic arms of the forest will be bared to the howl- 
ing blasts that will shriek shrilly among them. The ever- 
greens will retain a portion of their verdure, duller, however, 
than the summer tinting. Holly and mountainash will alone 
keep their red berries, aud some few faded leaves will cling 
with desperate tenacity to their brown branches. May the 
‘ Christmas chimes,’ sounding merrily in their ears, welcome 
them to good cheer and happy fireside enjoyments; and 
among their chosen topics of reflection, may the beauties and 





the maple, the ash, the low sumac, are putting on their bril- 
liant coloring, the hectic glow that tells of speedy decline and 
early death—and, as Bryant says, 

“The melancholy days are come—the saddest of the year.” 
Yet why are they called “‘ melancholy”? 


* What is there saddening in the autumn leaves ? 
Have they that green and yellow melancholy 
That the sweet poet spoke of? Had he seen 
Our variegated woods, when first the frost 
Turns into beauty all October’s charms, 
When the storms 
Of the wild Equinox, with all its wet, 
Has left the land, as the great deluge left it, 
With a bright bow of many colors hung - 
Upon the forest-tops—he had not sighed.” § Brainard. 
It is now the time of ‘ ‘fhe Hunter’s Moon’—and, to quote 
this sweet poet once more-— 

“The moon stays longest for the hunter now— 
The trees cast down their fruitage, and the blithe 
And busy squirrel hoards his winter store ; 
While we enjoy the breeze that sweeps along 
‘The bright blue sky above us, and that bends 
Magnificently all the forest’s pride, 
Or whispers through the evergreens, and asks, 

* What is there saddening in the autumn Jeaves?’” 


William Howitt, the husband of Mary, that sweet poetess, 


in his ‘ Book of the Seasons,’ discourses, with all the fondness of 


a true naturalist, of woods. He says: “ Ariosto, Tasso, 
Spenser, Shakspeare, and Milton, have sanctified them to the 
hearts of ail generations. What a world of magnificent cre- 
ations come swarming upon the memory as we wander in 
woods! The gallant knights and beautiful dames, the magical 
castles and hippogriffs of the Orlando; the enchanted forest; 
the Armida and Ermina of the Gerusalemma Liberata; ‘Fair 
Una, with her milk-white Lamb,’ and all the satyrs, Archim- 
ages, the fair Florimels and false Duessas of the Faery 
Queene; Ariel, and Caliban, Jaques, and the motley fool in 
Arden, the fairy troop of the Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
Oberon, Titania, and that pleasantest of all mischief-makers, 
ineffable Puck—the noble spirits of the immortal Comus.— 
With such company, woods are to us any thing but solitudes. 
What wisdom do we learn in the world, that they do not teach 
us better? What music do we hear like that which bursts 
from the pipes of universal Pan, or comes from some view- 
less source with the Zolian melodies of Faery-land? What- 
ever woods have been to all ages, to all descriptions of su- 
perior mind, to all the sages and poets of the past world, 
they are to us. We have the varied whole of their senti- 
ments, feelings and fancies, bequeathed as an immortal leg- 
acy, and combined and concentrated for our gratification and 
ad ge—besides the innumerable pleasures which modern 
art has thrown to the accumulated wealth of all antiquity.” 
Again, he asks: ‘‘ What can be more beautiful than trees? 





Their lofty trunks, august in their simplicity, asserting to the 
eye their infinite superiority over the im- 
play of wide- 
reading branches; and all the delicate and glorious ma- 

of buds, leaves, flowers, and fruit, that, with more 


most inexperie 
itative pillars of man’s pride; their graceful 
s 


, . 


wonders of nature find a prominent place. May they culti- 
| vate a taste which every American should peculiarly cherish, 
jas sure source of the richest enjoyment and the highest 
| mental and moral improvement—the taste for forest-trees.— 
| Our ewn Irving, of whom two worlds are justly proud, says 
truly that ‘‘there is something simple, and noble, and pure, 
| in such a taste.” It argues a sweet and generous nature to 
{have this strong relish for the beauties of vegetation, and this 
| friendship for the hardy and glorious sons of the forest. There 
is a grandeur of thought connected with this part of rural 
| economy. It is, if I may be allowed the figure, the heroic 
jline of husbandry. It is worthy of liberal, and freeborn, and 
| aspiring men. He who plants an oak looks forward to future 
}ages, and plants for posterity. Nothing can be less selfish 
‘than this. He cannot expect to sit in its shade, nor enjoy its 
shelter; but he exults in the idea that the acorn which he has 
buried in the earth shall grow up into a lofty pile, and shall 
keep on flourishing, and increasing, and benefiting mankind, 
long after he shall have ceased to tread his paternal fields. 
“ Indeed, it is the nature of such occupations to lift the 
thoughts above mere worldliness. As the leaves of trees are 
said to absorb all noxious qualities of the air, and breathe 
forth a purer atmosphere, so, it seems to me, as if they drew 
from us all sordid angry passions, and breathed forth peace 
and philanthropy. There is a serene and settled majesty in 
woodland scexery that enters into the soul, and dilates, and 
elevates it, and fills it with noble inclinations.” 
Indulgent reader, farewell ! 
Newburyport, Oct.7, 1838. 


J. F.O. 


Tuincs tHat I nave Seen.—I have seen a farmer build 
a house so large, that the sheriff turned him out of doors. 
I have seen a young man sell a good farm, turn merchant, 
and die in an insane hospital. 
I have seen a farmer travel about so much, that there was 
nothing at home worth locking after. 
I have seen a rich man’s son begin where his father leftoff, 
and end where his father began—pennyless. 
I have seen a young girl marry a young man of dissolute 
habits, and repent of it as long as she lived. 
I have seen the extravagance and folly of children, bring 
their parents to poverty and want, and themselves into dis- 

ce. 
“7 have seen a prudent, industrious wife, retrieve the fortunes 
of a family, when her husband pulled at the other end of the 
rope. 
Stam seen a young man who despised the counsel of the 
wise and advice of the good, cnd his career in poverty and 
wretchedness. 

I have seen a man spend more in folly than would support 
his family in comfort and independence. 

I have seen a man depart from the truth, when candor and 
veracity would have served him a much better purpose. 

I have seen a man engage in a law-suit about a trifling af- 
fair that cost him more in the end, than would have roofed 
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THE TOADSTOOL.  ———™ | aainmange 
BY 0. W. HOLMES, ten miles, t 
Turre’s a thing that grows by the fainti bat little les 
And springs in the shade of the lady’s tower: the 
The lily shrinks, and the rose turns pale, rose, 08 wit 
When they feel its breath in the summer gale feld Mount 
And the tulip curls its leaves in pride, , while, in th 
And the blue-eyed violet starts aside; aange of me 
But the lily may flaunt, and the tulip stare Hills’ wi 
For what does the honest toadstool care? | Granite Sta 
She does not glow in a painted vest, P = 
And she never blooms on the maiden’s breast; or 
But she comes, as the suintly sisters do, oe 
In a modest suit of a Quaker hue. Pa of the 
And, when the stars in the evening skies But we h 
Are weeping dew from their gentle eyes, vas rapidly 
The comes out from his hermit cell, proach of 
The tale of his faithful love to tell. glace on the 
Oh, there is light in her lover’s glance, pears in the 
That flies to her heart like a silver lance! elevations, ¢ 
His breeches are made of spotted skin, which prote 
His jacket is tight, and his pumps are thin; to work, am 
In a cloudless night you may hear his song, with the bo 
As its pensive melody floats along, mending 0U 
And, if you will look by the moonlight fair, and refresh 
The trembling form of the toad is there. The _ 
And he twines his arms round her slender stem, a ust 
In the shade of her velvet diadem; pected as it 
But she turns away in her maiden shame, mountain to 
And will not breathe on the kindling flame. when the t 
He sings at her feet through the livelong night, witness 0 Vt 
And creeps to his cave at the break of light; mountains, 
And whenever he comes to the air above, and east to 
His throat is swelling with baffled love. was, in real 
From the People’s Pres. -_ - 
EXCURSION TO CAMEL'S RUMP. a hs 
BY HON, WILLIAM SLADE. deste 
Tuts elevation is situated in the South-eastern part of the | surface was 
County of Chittenden, about twenty-five miles N from feely level. 
Middlebury, and about the same distance ir a Westerly dé and presen! 
rection from Montpelier. It derives its name from is resen-F sories in ev 
blance to the back of the Camel, and has long been the & § sign was pe 
ject of attraction, and is yearly becoming one of increasing | the magni 
interest to the lovers of the sublime. proached th 
A previous appointment brought together at the housed] of New Ha 
Mr. Snyder, near the village of Huntingdon, about six mils | defnite bou 
West of the mountain, on the 21st inst., nine individuals der | thousand is! 
tined to the summit of the ‘Rump.’ Four of them wer} the bedof ( 
Methodist clergymen, viz: Rev. Messrs. Bates and Prinde] 9 the Lake 
of Shelburne, Frazer of Middlebury, and Brown of Bristol was a slight 
Proceeding two miles from Mr. Snyder’s to the end of the row pass of 
the road, we left our horses, swung our packs, and took tothe ven 
woods. The four miles from this point to the top of themowf their natura 
tain were passed in a little short of four hours. Somethixf While we 
more than half the way, is a winding passage, gently ascent} threw his bi 
ing round the base of a high mountain West of the ‘Rump’ Instantly th 
which we passed without much fatigue. Within less tho} dark gray 
two miles from the top, the elevation of the ascent beguf «gj higher, 
rapidly to increase, and continues to increase until it Tiss) snow with ¢ 
an angle of probably 60 degrees, which it retains, with lite} sulendid be 
variation to the summit. We passed, in the way, ME long time t: 
small brooks winding down the side of the mountain, wil the enchant 
furnishing water of surpassing transparency and purity, whoe the State, a 
excellence we were well prepared to appreciate. At 9 River, then 
sight of these pure streams we could not but feel the force (trast was st 
the beautiful and expressive language of the Psalmist“ pu 
the heart panteth after the water brooks, so panteth my sod huge and | 
after thee, O God.” It was refreshing to drink at th] form beyon 
streams, but more so to think of the pure and village and 
fountains of spiritual life which they faintly shadowed a strong co) 
and after which the Christian pants as he labors up the half of the 1 
declivities, in his way towards Heaven. _ DL ying almos 
We reached the summit about 4 0’clock, P. M. It conus earth’s wid 
of a bere rock of several acres, on the East and West shire islands, m¢ 
with a thick growth of low balsam. Its extreme top prew™ Cloudless sh 
a nearly level surface, of a few rods in width, running fe golden rays 
North to South, and terminated on the South by a pepe§ gorgeous m 
dicular precipice of several hundred feet, from which the #4] As the s 
of the mountain slopes off to the bottom of the valley st #99 Por which ¢ 
mense distance below. The descent oa the North is tisappeare : 
gradual, to the valley of the Onion River. = in — 
The weather, at the time of our arrival at the summit, ee 





not the most favorable for the full view of it whichwe 










There had been a rain on the preceding night and mer And nov 
and the day had been sultry and the sky overcast with¢ si fron 
A light breeze sprung up from the North soon — pr hight. 
which had much increased on our arrival at the top@™— ° beca 
mountain, driving away the clouds, and gradually disc pbs 
the magnificent and enchanting oe surrounded 5 clouds fror 
We were 4,000 feet above the level of hamplain— men 
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20 miles distant—and in a situation not only t0 i 
upon that, and the broad expense which on 
upon the lofty mountains which were in bey 
sion, and rose in majestic grandeur on 
the South there cameup from the deep 
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t, burst forth from naked and rigid t gs, 





all the buildings on his farm. Farmer's Cabinet. 
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the Southern extremity of the ‘ Rump,’ a ¢ 
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* Green Mountains, rising within eight or 
sain ang no lofty summit of «Potato Hill,’ in Lincoln, 
> little less elevated than the ‘ Rump’ itself. On the North, 
is the deep chasm formed by the passage of Onion River, 

as with a proud consciousness of superiority, the Mans- 
wif Mountain, about 4,400 feet above the level of the Lake ; 
hile, in the distance, on the West, were spread out the long 
. of mountains in New York, and on the East, the ‘ White 
Hills’ with their whole connecting range of mountains in the 


The grandeur of this scene was hightened by the clouds 
shich were sweeping across the summit of some of the sur- 
‘ng mountains, and half concealing the beautiful land- 
pe which extends to the Eastern, Western, and Northern 
mits of the State. 


But we had little time to dwell upon this scene. The sun 
wus rapidly descending, and we were admonished, by the ap- 
of night, to prepare for its repose. We selected a 
pace on the top of the mountain, in the depression which ap- 
pears in the distant view, between the northern and southern 
¢evations, and where we found the shelter of a large rock, 
vhich protected A. from the epee ym = _—_ = 
and a cabin was soon erected, cove: and floo’ 
—_ boughs of the balsam; where we enjoyed, after com- 
mending ourselves to the Divine protection, a night of sweet 
refreshing rest. 
“— — a beautiful sunrise and a clear sky, 
pred dawn ra se a pay oe power, and 
t us to our feet, to witness a scene which was as unex- 
a as it was grand and imposing. We had climbed the 
mountain to view a landscape; but what was our surprise, 
when the twilight first disclosed the expanse around us, to 
witness a vast ocean, extending from the main range of the 
mountains, north and —_ as far as the eye could reach, 
and east to the White Hills of New-Hampshire. Though it 
was, in reality, but a dense mass of fog, ryonentl impossible 
at the early dawn — the illusion, and realise that it 
was any thing else a vast body of water, burying in its 
nous audio bosom the thousands of ae beings 
who we knew were slumbering beneath its surface. That 
surface wat probably two thousand feet below us, and per- 
fectly level. os tops of the —— projected above it, 
and presented the appearance of islands, capes and promon- 
tories in every direction around the Eastern ar then The illu- 
sim was perfect, and for more than an hour we feasted on 
the magnificent scene which it presented. As the sun a 
proached — Se — sas of the White Stemnedine 
of New me distinctly visible, and formed a 
definite to the Ocean which lay spread out, with its 
thousand islands, before us. The mass of fog extended over 
the bed of Onien River, through the whole of its winding way 
seis ; and to add to the illusion of the scene, there 
was a slight motion of the surface of the fog, through the nar- 
tow pass of Bolton, produced by a gentie North-easterly breeze 
+ pea like the passing of the mighty wntent, Gatasie 
their natural outlet, to the plain below. 

While we were feasting on this illusion, the sun arose, and 
threw an ager - ee es ocean which lay before us. 
instantly the surface of the mighty mass was changed from a 
dark gray to an almost snowy whiteness, and as re rose 
still higher, presented the appearance of a vast expanse of 
mow with a drifted surface. The scene was gorgeous and 
splendid beyond the power of description, and continued for a 
long time to withdraw our attention almost exclusively from 
the enchanting landscape spread out on the western side of 
the State, and upon which, save the winding valley of Onion 
River, the mists had spread no morning darkness. The con- 
trast was striking. Facing the North we beheld the dee 
gulf through which flowed the river, far below us, and a 
huge and lofty Rae of Mansfield lifting its venerable 

y » while the vast ocean on the right, burying every 
Vilage and hamlet in the eastern part of the State, displayed 
tale contrast to the clear and distinct map of nearly one 
f of the western part, with Lake Champlain and its islands 
"ing almost beneath our fect. It was worth a voyage across 
earth’s widest sea, to witness this combination of ocean, 
islands, unin, and landscape rich and lovely, with a 
Cloudless Y, the sun shining in his strength, and pouring his 

rays upon the world = wonders spread out in wild and 
sergeous magnificence around us. 

As the sun came to shine more directly on the mass of va- 
2er which covered the eastern part of the State, it gradually 
aitene until, about ten o'clock, the ocean had vanished, 
fears Its ~~ a rich and enchanting landscape, with its vil- 
a and _ _ - png fields was spread out in vast 

ety before us. 

And now came another wonder. 
cana vapors which had rested on the earth during 
_was in the lower atmosphere at the dawn 
in, became Tarified by the action of the sun, and, ascend- 
dlonds from in detached clouds. The formation of these 
ject of ings ‘as big as a man’s hand,’ was an ob- 

Steat interest to us. We saw in the process of some 
of thesa : . P 
Espy s an illustration of the theory of Professor 
the 


It was the formation of 


storms. It was a small upward current of 


in regard to the formation of clouds and |} that 


spread itself out in the form of a cloud. One operation of 
this kind was peculiarly observable in the north-western part 
of Washington county. These clouds were, before ten o'clock, 
formed in every direction, and floated below, around and above 
us, giving a new and deepened interest to the scene. 

We gazed, and gazed upon this world of sublimity and 
beauty, with a gratification which the magnificent and the 
lovely in nture are so peculiarly fitted to produce. But there 
was another object more vast and glorious and lovely than 
this combined scene of beauty and grandeur. It was the 
Great Authorof it all. We looked beneath us, and there was 
the mighty mass on which we stood, borne up by an Almighty 
Hand, to a towering hight, amidsc the surrounding mountains, 
and exciting in us a strange and thrilling sense of the Cre- 
ator’s power. We looked around, and there lay spread out, 
in vast and magnificent variety, huge mountains, deep valleys, 
winding rivers, cultivated towns, and thriving villages and 
hamlets, combining the sublime and vast in nature, and the 
productions of skill and art and human industry. Surely, 
God was there, in the signal manifestations of his power, and 
wisdom and goodness, above, beneath, around and within us. 
It was the crowning glory of the scene. To stand amidst 
these glories of heaven and earth, and lift up the heart and 
say with joyous and exulting wonder and gratitude, ‘ My 
Father made them ail.” It was enough—enough for earth ! 
and seemed the fitting transition to a nearer and swecter and 
sweeter and holier communion with heaven than earth can 

ive. + n * . 

The whole has left on my mind an impression which will 
never be effaced. It was good to be there. The love of the 
sublime and beautiful was richly gratified, and the occasion 
improved, as all such occasions should be, to expand the 
heart, to decpenits humility, to give it a more profound sense 
of the divine wisdom and power, to enlarge its benevolence, 
and to lead it to a néarer communion with the God and 
Father of all. 

Middlebury, August 21. 


THE LOVERS OF VIRE. 

THE sun was shining as fair as the sun could shine in a 
beautiful May morning—bright, yet gentle, warm, but fresh; 
mid-way between the watering-pot of April and warming-pan 
of June; when in the beautiful Valley of Vire—every body 
knows Vire—but, lest there should be any body in the wide 
world who does not, dearly beloved reader, I will tell you all 
about it. Get into the stage-coach which journeyeth diurnally 
between London and Southampton; enjoy the smoothness of 
the roud—bless Mr. M’Adam—put up at the Dolphin, and 
yield yourself the full delights of an English four-posted bed, 
for no such sweets shall you know from the moment you set 
your foot on board the steamboat for Havre, till the same 
steamboat, or another, it matters not which, lands you once 
more on the English strand. Supposing you then arrived at 
Havre—get out of it again as fast as you can; rush across the 
river to Honfleurs; from Honfleurs dart back to Caen; and 
after you have passed five minutes to think of William the 
Conqueror, put yourself into the diligence for St. Malo, and 
when you have traveled just twelve leagues and a half, you 
will come to a long steep hill, crowned by a pretty, airy-look- 
ing town, whose buildings, in some parts, gathered on the 
very pinnacle, in others running far down the slope, seem as 
if coquetting with the rich valleys that woo them from below. 
Go to bed; and if you bathe your feet beforehand, which, if 
you are of my faction you will do, walk over the tiled floor of 
the inn bed-room, that you may have a fit opportunity of curs- 
ing tiled floors, and of relieving yourself of all the spleen in 
your nature before the next morning. Then, if both your 
lover and the day be favorably disposed, sally forth to the 
Eastern corner of the town, and you will have a fair view over 
one of the loveliest valleys that nature’s profuse hand ever gift- 
ed with beauty. 

The soft clear stream of the Vire winding sweetly along be- 
tween the green sloping hills and the rich woods, and the 
fields and chateaux, and hamlets, and sunshine catching upon 
all its meanderings, and the birds singing their songs of love, 
as its calm waters roll bountifully by them. Look upon it, 
and you will not find it difficult to imagine how the soul, even 
of an obscure artisan in remote age, was warmed into poctry 
and music in the bosom of that valley, and by the side of that 
stream. It was, then, in that beautiful Vale of Vire, some 
twenty years agone, that Francois Lormier went out to take 
his last May walk with Mariette Duval, ere the relentless con- 
scription called him from his happy home, his sweet valleys, 
and his early love. It was asad walk, as may well be im- 
agined; for though the morning was bright, and nature, to her 
shame be it spoken, had put on her gayest smiles as if to 
mock their sorrow: yet the sunshine of the scene could not 
find its way to their hearts, and all seemed darkened and 
clouded around them. They talked a great deal and they 
talked a long time; but far be it from me to betray their pri- 
vate conversation. 

I would not, for all the world—especially as I know not one 
word about it—except, indeed, that Francois Lormier vowed 
the image of Marette should remain with him for ever—should 
inspire him in the battle, and cheer him in the bivouac; and 

Mariette protested that she would never marry any body 
except Francois Lormier, even if rich old Monsieur Latousse- 





Tushing to a common centre, and rising until it 
‘coeler atmosphere, where it became condensed and 


fort, the t fortune, were to lay himself and fortune at her 


Francois would find her still a spinster, and very much at his 
service. “ Mais si je predrois une jambe?” said Francois 
Lormier. “ Qu’est ce que c’neu fait?” replied Mariette. 
They parted—and first we follow the lady. Mariette wept a 
great deal, but soon after got calm again, went about her or- 
dinary work, sang her song, danced at the village fote, talked 
with the talkers, and laughed with the laughers, and won the 
hearts of all the youths in the place, by her unadorned beauty 
and her native grace. But still she did not forget Francois 
Lormier; and when any one came to ask her in marriage, the 
good dame, her mother, referred them directly to Marictte, 
who had always her answer ready, and with a kind word and 
a gentle look sent them away refused, but not offended. 

At length good old Monsicu Latoussefort presented himself 
with all his money-bags, declaring that his only wish. was to 
enrich his gentle Mariette; but Mariette was steady, and so 
touchingly did she talk to him about poor Francois Lormicr, 
that the old man went away with the tears in his eyes. Six 
months afterwards he died, when to the wonder of the whole 
place, he left his large fortune to Marriette Duval! 

In the mean while Francois joined the army, and from a 
light handsome conscript, he soon became a brave, steady sol- 
dier. Attached to the great Northern army, he underwent 
all the hardships of the campaigns in Poland and Russia, but 
still he never lost his cheerfulness, for the thought of Mariette 
kept his heart warm, and even a Russian winter could not 
freeze him. All through that miserable retreat, he made the 
best of every thing. As long as he had a good tender piece 
of suddle, he did not want a dinner; and when he met with a 
comfortable dead horse to creep into, he found board and 
lodging combined.—His courage and his powers of endurance 
called upon him, from the first, the eyes of one whose best 
quelity was the impartiality of his recompense, Francois was 
rewarded as well as he could be rewarded; but at length, ia 
one of those unfortunate battles by which Napoleon strove in 
vain to retrieve his fortune, the young soldier, in the midst 
of the mest gallant daring, was desperately wounded in the 
arm. Pass we over the rest. 

Mutilated, sick, weary, and ragged, Francois approached 
his native valley, and doubtful of his reception—for misery 
makes sad misanthropes—he sought the cottage of Madame 
Duval; The cottage was gone! and on inquiring for Madame 
Duval, he was directed to a fine farm house by the banks of 
the stream. He thought there must be ‘some mistake, but 
yet he dragged his heavy limbs thither, and knocked timidly 
against the door, “ Entrez,” cried the good humored voice 
of the old dame. Francois entered, and unbidden, tottered 
toachair. Madanie Duval gazed on him fer a moment, and 
then rushing to the stairs, called loudly, ‘Come down, Mari- 
ette, come down; here is Francois returned!” Like lightning, 
Mariette darted down the stairs, saw the soldier’s old grent 
coat, and flew towards it—stopped—gazed on his haggard 
face and empty sleeve; and gasping, fixed her eyes on his 
countenance. 

’Twas for a moment she gazed on him thus, in silence, but 
there was no forgetfulness, nor pride about her heart; there 
was sorrow, and joy, and love, and memory, in her very glance. 
“O Francois!” cried she, at length, casting her arms around 
his neck, “‘how thou hast suffered!’ As she did so, the old 
great coat fell back, and on his breast appeared the golden 
cross of the legion of honor, “‘ N’Jmporte ?” cried she, as slic 
saw it, “voila sa recompense.” He pressed her fondly to 
his bosom.— My recompense is here,” said he, “ my recom- 
pense is here.” 





Dr. Rapciirre.—Dr. Radcliffe entertained but a mean 
opinion of the practice of physic, and consulted very few books. 
When Dr. Bathurst, the master of Trinity College, visited him, 
he inquired of him where his study was. To which Radcliffe, 
pointing to a few phials, a skeleton, and a herbal, replied, 
“Sir, this is Radcliffe’s library.” He held that the whole 
mystery of physic might be written on ‘ half a shcet of paper.” 
This, however, ill comports with that which he is said to have 


| uttered towards the latter part of his life, that, “ when a young 


practitioner, he possessed twenty remedies for every disease, 
and at the close of his career, he found twenty diseases for 
which he had not one remedy.” 

Pettigrew’s Memoirs of Physicians, Surgeons, &c. 


A Goop Hit.—A capital anecdote was related to us of 
late. One of our Cincinnati belles, a beauty of the first water, 
was recently at Saratoga, and attracted much attention. 
Among the strangers, there was considerable speculation about 
the fair lady s identity, &«. A new comer, one day, observ- 
ing the number of dandies dangling about her, and following 
in her wake, inquired who she was. 

“ That’s the Great Western.” 
“Ts it? I presumed as much from number of flats she has 
in tow.” Cincinnati News. 





Squintinc—Smpc_e es ae not oe it 
n to notice squinting among the diseases of the eye, 
Gocuat it being purely of a mechanicai nature. The 
best contrivance of this kind with which I am acquainted 
consists of spectacle frames fitted with convex horn, having 
a small aperture only large enough to admit light to the 
centre of the pupil, by which means the squinter, if he 


wishes to see at all, is obliged to accustom himself to look 





feet; and, in short, that when his ‘seven long years were out,’ 





straight ferward. 


[ Curtis on the Eye. 
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MUNGO MACKAY’S HOAX. 
The last Bentley’s Miscellany contains some amusing Yan- 
kee reminiscences of a Boston practical joker. The follow- 
ing is the best of them: 


There is no part of the world where a new preacher, whether 
new-lights or blue-lights, produces a greater sensation than in 
Boston, though after he is gone, the people may relapse into 
their quiet Unitarian paths, still they have no objection to 
wander out of them in search of any novelty in religion; and 
if they do not always change their belief with every fresh im- 
portation, they at least pay him the compliment of hearing 
what he has got to say. There happened to be, during the 
aoe a of which I am speaking, one of those wandering theo- 
ogical meteors blazing around Boston, and people from every 
lane and by-way flocked to see it, not with pieces of smoked 
glass in their fingers, but with ten-cent-pieces and York shil- 
lings, to drop into the green box, by way of adding fuel to the 
flames. So great was the erowd, that the ordinary rules about 
the quiet possession of pews, for which the owners had paid, 
were entirely broken down; every body took that seat which 
suited them best, and those who came late sat down in the 
places left to them by those who came early. One pleasant 
Sunday morning, Mackay went to the Church by times, took 
his seat in a central pew, just under the shadow of the pulpit, 
and sat bolt upright, with his arms extended with an apparent 
degree of unnatural rigidity down by his sides. He was pres- 
ently surrounded by half a dozen females, nearly all of whom 
were strangers to his person, and in a little time the whole 
Church was full to overflowing. The psalm was sung, the 
prover said, the sermon delivered in the preacher’s best style. 

e dwelt particularly on the requirements of the great precept 
of brotherly love, upon the beauty of universal benevolence, on 
the pleasure which arises, not only from clothing the naked 
and feeding the hungry, but from attention to the minute and 
graceful courtesies and charities of life, by which the thorny 

th is softened and adorned. In the language of the critics 
in such matters, ‘there was not a dry eye in the place:’ the 
appeal had found its way to every heart. All Mackay’s im- 
mediate neighbors were sensibly affected; he wept with them; 
the big tears chased each other down his cheeks. But while 
every one else was busy with their handkerchiefs wiping away 
the water that the orator, like a second Moses, had by the 
strokes of his eloquence caused to gush from their flinty hearts, 
Mackay held his arms stiff and straight, \. hile half a glass of 
liquor suffused his face. ‘The dried eyes of the female friends 
were not slow to observe this; for in addition to the evident 
signs of deep feeling which he exhibited, his face was rather 
a handsome face. He wriggled, fidgeted, looked confused, 
and interesting, but raised no hand, searched for no kerchief, 
and seemed to be in deep distress. At length a young widow 
lady, who sat beside him, remarked that he was ill at ease, 
and—heaven bless the female heart! it always melts at any 
mysterious sorrow—after one or two downcast looks and flut- 
tering pauses, she said in an under tone, “ Pray, sir, is there 
any thing the matter with you? You appear to be unwell.” 

“Ah! madam,” breathed Mackay in a whisper, “I am a 
poor paralytic, and have lost the use of my arms. Though 
my teurs have flowed in answer to the touching sentiments of 
the pastor, I have not the power to wipe them away.” Inan 
instant a fair hand was thrust into a reticule, and a white 
handkerchief, scented with utto of rose, was applied to Mac- 
kay’s eyes; the fair Samaritan, seeming to rejoice in the first 
opportunity of practicing what had been so recently preached, 
appeared to polish them with right good will. When she had 
done, M. looked unutterable obligations, but whispered that 
she would increase them a thousand fold if she would, as it 
wanted very much, condescend to wipe his nose. The novelty 
of the request was thought nothing of; the widow was proud 
of the promptitude she had displayed in succoring the distress- 
ed; and to a person who has done you one kind action, the 
second seemsalways easy. Her white hand and whiter hand- 
kerchief were raised to Mackay’s cutwater; but the moment 
it was completely enveloped in the folds of the cambric, he 
gave such a sneeze as made the whole church ring—it was, in 
fact, more like a neigh. The minister paused in giving out 
the hymn; the deacons put on their spectacles to see what 
could be the matter; and in an instant every eye was turned 
upon Mackay and the fair Samaritan, the latter of whom, be- 
ing so intent upon her object, or so confounded by the general 
notoriety she had acquired, still convulsively grasped the nose. 

There were hundreds of persons in the church who knew 
Mackay and his propensities well, and a single glance was 
sufficient to convince them that a successful hoax had been 
played off for their amnusement. A general titter now ran 
round the place: ‘nods and becks, and wreathed smiles’ were 

the order of the day. Men held down their heads, and laugh- 
ed outright; and the ladies had to stuff the scented cambric 
into their mouths, which had been so recently applied to the 
sparkling founts above. At length something like order was 
restored, the hymn sung, and the blessing given, amidst stifled 
noises of various kinds, when the congregation rose to depart. 
The widow, up to this point, feeling strong in the conscious- 
ness of having performed a virtuous action upon a good look- 
ing face, heeded not the gaze of the curious nor the smiles of 
the mirthful; but what was her astonishment when Mackay 


began searching his coat pocket for his gloves! But the 
unkindest cut of all was yet to come; for Mackay having 
drawn them on, and opened the pew door, turned, and bowing 
to his fair friend, put this question in a tone the most insinu- 
ating, but still loud enough for fifty people to hear: “Igit 
not, madam, a much greater pleasure to operate upon fine- 
looking Roman nose like mine, than upon such a queer little 
snub as you have ?” 





From the Southern Lit Messenger. 
SUPERIORITY CONFERRED BY SCIENCE. 
“ A shopkeeper in China sold to the purser of a ship a 
quantity of distilled spirits according to a sample shown; but 
not standing in awe of conscience, he afterwards, in the pri- 
vacy of his store-house, added a certain quantity of water to 
each cask. The spirit having been delivered on board, and 
tried by the hydrometer, was discovered to be wanting in 
ran When the vezder was charged with the intended 
fraud, he at first denied it, for he knew of no human means 
which could have made the discovery; but on the exact quan- 
tity of water which had beea mixed, being specified, a super- 
stitious dread seized him, and having confessed his roguery, 
he made ample amends.” 
The above is one instance among many which might be 
mentioned, of the advantage scientific knowledge gives its pos- 
sessor over the ignorant. Whilst the philosopher in his study 
is engaged in the laborious investigation of abstract truths, 
the question is often asked ‘cui bono?’ But when the results 
of his investigations are applied to the affairs of real life, their 
benefit is at once evident. Perhaps one or two more instances 
may set this truth in a stronger light. 

“ On mount Pilatus, near lake Luzerne, is a valuablegrowth 
of fir trees, which, on account of the inaccessible nature of the 
mountain, had remained for ages uninjured, until within afew 
yearsa German engineer contrived to construct a trough in the 
form of an inclined plane, by which these trees are made to de- 
scend by their own weight, through a space of eight miles, from 
the side of the mountain to the margin of the lake. Although 
the average declivity is no more than one foot in seventeen, and 
the route often circuitous, and sometimes horizontal, yet so 
great is the acceleration, that a tree descends the whole dis- 
tance in the short space of six minutes. To the spectator 
standing by the side of the trough, at first is heard, on the ap- 
proach of the tree, a roaring noise, becoming louder and loud- 
er; the tree comes in sight at the distance of half a mile, and 
in an instant afterwards shoots past with the noise of thunder, 
and almost with the rapidity of an arrow. But for the knowl- 
edge of the inclined plane, which the German engineer had 








Esquimaux, found in American Russia neta 
hemians, or Zingaris, scattered over nha and the By 
the Empire, but most numerous in the South and Soren 
amounting to about 170,000. The whole ulation Nee, 
sia in 1832, not including the kingdom of Poland, Ros 
076,517, and that of Poland 4,037,925. This nny 
contained in 1,840 cities, of which 1,607 are in 4 
towns or burghs, and 227,400 villages. St. Petersburg 
capital, contains 445,135 inhabitanis, of whom 155,809 
women.” ated 





Tue LEARNING oF SHAKSPEARE.—I have expressed 
belief as to the influence of deep scholarship ON poetic MG 
If learning could come intuitively, I have no dude tn 
would enrich genius; but the toil and absorption of mind j. 
stowed in acquiring it ; the unoriginal habits of thinking: 

the prejudices liable to accompany its a.quisition ; thee ~ 
ing of the soul from its natural impulses and a 
these, I apprehend, are the drawbacks on whatever advantage, 
to inspiration may accrue from laboriously acquired erudition 
[t was predicted of a young man lately belonging to on d 
our Universities, that he would certainly become 2 prodigy 


because he read sixteen hours a day. “ Ah, but,” saidsom. 
body, “how many houredoes he think?” It might have bep, 
added, “how many hours does he feel?” Still, we havees;. 


dence that Shakspeare reveled in the fictions of antiquity, and 
understood its character and moral truths. There jg dan 
doubt that he lighted up his glorious fancy at the lamp of 
classical mythology : 
“ Hyperion’s curls—the front of Jove himself, 

An eye like Mars, to threaten and command; 

A station like the herald Mercury, 

Now lighted on a heaven-kissing hill.” 

Who can read these lines without perceiving that Sha. 
speare had imbibed a deeper feeling of the of Pagan 
mythology than a thousand pedants could have imbibed in 
their whole lives? How many years he was at the grammar 
school has not been determined ; they may have been three, 
or they may have beensix. At the lowest supposition, he a 
_ some, though small, Latin; but before we conclude 
that it was very small, let us recollect that S| was 
here the school-boy, and not a common-place lout. I grant, 
that after entering into the cares of life, it is not very probe 
ble he should have cultivated his classic acquirement. The 
best scholars hold their tenure of erudition on a repairing 
lease ; and many who have been once learned, have given w 
their leases to avoid the trouble of repairs. The little ten 
ment of his school-boy learning it cannot be imagined tht 











previously acquired, such a work as this would have appeared 
impossible.” 

The chronometer, a species of watch constructed to go with 
great accuracy, has of late been applied to the purpose of de- 
termining longitude at sea. ‘ After months spent in a pass- 
age from South America to Asia,’”’ says Arnott, “our cap- 


|Shakspeare afterwards mended; nevertheless, I suspect be 
| had much reading, how far soever it might fall short of en 
|| dition. } : 

|| There are symptoms of his having known something d 
|French; and if he knew any thing of Latin, a certainacqur 
‘ment of Spanish and Italian was of easy access tohim— 





tains’s chronometer announced that a certain point of land 
was then bearing east from the ship at a distance of fifty miles; 
and in an hour afterwards, when a mist had cleared away, the 
looker-out on the mast gave the joyous call, ‘land ahead!’ 
verifying the report of the chronometer almost to a mile, after 
a voyage of thousands. It is natural at such a moment, with 
the dangers and uncertainties of ancient navigation before she 
mind, to exult in contemplating what man has now achieved. 
Had the rate of the wonderful little instrument in all that time 
changed even a little, its announcement would have been worse 
than useless—but in the night, and in the day, in storm, and 
in calm, in heat, and in cold—while the persons around it 
were experiencing every vicissitude of mental and bodily con- 
dition, its steady beat went on, keeping exact account of the 
rolling of the earth, and of the stars; and in the midst of 
the trackless waves, it was always ready to tell its magic tale 
of the very spot of the globe over which it had arrived.” In 
one point of view, this result appears to arise from the per- 
fection of the chronometer’s mechanism; but had not the 
man of science determined the exact figure of the earth, and 
its rate of motion around both its own axis and the sun, the 
chronometer could have given no information respecting longi- 
tude; it would have told its tale indeed, but without science as 
its interpreter, that tale would have remained wrapped in the 
mystery of an unknown tongue. A. D. G. 





Porutation or Russ1a.—We translate the following curi- 
ous enumeration from a statistical account of the Russian Em- 
pire, drawn from official sources, and lately published by M. 
Martin Kabalsky: “In Russia there are no less than 80 dif- 
ferent races, or nationalities, who speak 40 distinct languages. 
The principal of these races are, the Sclavonic, Teutonic, Tar- 
tar, Finnish, Mongolian and Circassian; besides which, there 





are, of foreign origin, the Jewish, German, Swedish, Greek, 
&c., numbering about 1,500,000. The Jews, about 800,000 
in number, inhabit part of Ancient Poland; the Germans, 
about 500,000, are principally assembled in the Baltic prov- 
inces; the Swedes are found almost éxclusively in Finland 
and the environs of Narew, countries formerly belonging to 
Sweden; and the other residents of foreign origin are estab- 
lished in various of the Empire, but chiefly in the cities. 
The other races form part of the Russian population, ex- 
clusive of the Russians proper, are the Samoyedes, about 70,- 
000, inhabiting the borders of the Arctic Ocean; the Kam- 





rose from his seat, lifted up one of his paralytic hands, and 
took his hat from a peg above his head, and with the other 


schatdales and other people of Oriental Siberia, 50,000; the 


|| Whether the latter suspicion be true or not, is it possible 
|| conceive Shakspeare, in quest of his plots, not to have been 
)an active reader? And, supposing his reading to have ben 
| desultory, is it not inexplicable that desultory reading should 
| not have been a mighty aliment to his fancy! Shakepear’s 
| learning, whatever it was, gave him hints as to sources from 
which classic information was tobe drawn. The age abou 
jed in classical translation; it also teemed with public pe 
| geants; and allegory itself might be said to have walked the 
streets. He may have laughed at the absurdity of those pe 
| geants, but still they would refresh his fancy. Whether be 
| read assiduously or carelessly, it should be remembered ‘thet 
| reading was to him not of the vulgar benefit that it is oor 
|dinary minds. Was there a spark of sense or sensibility i 
‘any author on whose works he glanced, that part assim 
|to his soul—and it belonged to it as rightfully as the light 
heaven to the eye of the eagle. Campbell’s Lify of Shakspeare. 





A Pecutiar State or Minp.—A prisoner who bad jut 
received sentence for two years, before the Boston Municip 
Court, thus addressed the judge: . 

“T think my sentence is peculiarly and unjustly sever, 
considering the comparative slight moral turpitude of my ¢ 
fence. What have I done, more than to take fifteen dollas 
worth of another man’s property, when I was in a peculiar 
state of mind. I do not rise, however, to ask you toc 
my sentence, but only to express a hope that your of 
mortal career may terminate before my sentence expires; 
when your career does terminate, I hope you will go where 
Judge Jeffrey went before you, and he did’nt go to heaven by 
a sight.” 








Puntsumest or Deatu in Austria.—During the * 
that Ferdinand has been on the throne of his ancestors, 
blood of not one of his millions of Austrian subjects has fov- 
ed upon the scaffold. One man was conde to ae 
murder, in the second year after his accession; but bins 
revolted against the barbarous punishment which the law # 
retains for that offence, and he commuted the 
prisonment for life—a punishment equally coercive WHR 
but which gives the offender opportunity and separ pigsial 
repentance, and does not destroy in the minds of¥ 
the salutary notion of the sacredness of life, wa 
and legislators should ever cultivate and guards) § 
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Fhe Meeting of Congress.—Next Monday will witness 
the assembling at Washington of the Twenty-Fifth Congress 
for its Second Session. If all the questions left unadjusted 
snd undisposed of at the former session are to be considered 
and settled now, then will the next be the busiest three months 
ever known at Washington. But one great question, so far 
ws we now recollect, was then fully adjusted—that of Pre- 
emption. That, of course, will not be seriously revived ; 
though efforts will doubtless be made to extend its provisions 
snd throw open its doors to all who choose to lay claim to a 
portion of the Public Lands. The Distribution or other per- 
ganent disposition of the proceeds of those Lands after the 

itures of the Government shall have been once more 
nduced so low as no longer to need this resource, comes next 
jnorder; but that will not probably be reached this session. 
Foemost inimminence and importance of the subjects which 
mut be considered, stands that of the Finances and Financial 
Poicy of the Nation, including the mode of collection, the 
nedium in which the Revenue shall be received and dis- 
pureed, and the manner of keeping it. This great subject 
will come prominently before Congress this winter; and, not- 
withstanding the fact that this is the identical body, with a 
few individual exceptions, which has twice failed to bring its 
deliberations thereon to any definitive conclusion, we are not 
without hope that some compromise will be effected which 
will put this long and ardently controverted topic at rest. 
The diversities of opinion in regard to it, however apparently 
jmeconcilable, may not prove really so. The advocates ofthe 
Sub-Treasury Scheme object mainly to the cmployment of the 
public revenue in aid of the commercial operations and specu- 
lations of the country through the medium of Bank discounts. 
The orators and journals of the opposite faith do not contend, 
x contravention of this, that the public revenue ought to be 
lade the subject or the basis of private loans, but that the 
tdeemable paper of the solvent, undoubted Banks of the 
steral States ought to be received and treated as money by 
thGovernment, as it is by nearly every body beside. These 
arthe leading propositions on each side respectively: can it 
be sid with truth that they are irreconcilable? May they not 
be krmonized in the establishment of some strict and well- 
digaed system of Special Deposite in the strongest and 
sounest State Banks? Such a system would seem compati- 
ble th the entire separation of the National Finances from 
indiviual concerns or dealings; it would remove all just im- 
putatin of an expansion of Bank discounts or currency through 
the imence of the Government deposites ; and it would cer- 
taiuly trike no serious blow at the Banks or the commercial 
interes of the country. Nobody has ever contended that the 
Banksyave any right or claim to the use of the Public 
Moneynor even to its custody: all that is asked by the 
friends f our existing institutions and currency is simply that 
the Gownment shall not adopt a policy calculated to cripple, 
discredi and drive them into suspension or their paper out 
ofcircukion. It strikes us that a good Special Deposite 
system wuld avoid the most formidable objections on both 
sides, whther to unrestricted Deposite, or to the Sub-Treasury. 

Much ill depend on the temper of the President’s forth 
coming lessage. If that document breathes conciliation and 
compronge, such will doubtless be the order of the day. If 
its tone b ‘Sub-Treasury or nothing,’ however temperately 
and courtously as well as ably expressed, we shall be likely 
to have atormy session. We wait the appearance of the 
Message vith some anxiety. 

The firs indication of the feeling of the House will be given 
on the eletion of a Clerk, to fill the vacancy created by the 
recent deth of Walter S. Franklin. If the Whigs and Con- 
servative: cordially unite, they will elect their man, whoever 
he mayb. If they do not, the friends of the Administration, 
aided by:he South Carolinians, will easily triumph over the 
Whigs, As a test of party bearings, therefore, this other- 
Wise unimportant election becomes a matter of decided public 

How it results, we shall see very soon. 
: Messr; Prentiss and Word, Representatives of Missis- 
i » both decline a reélection on account of the 
their private business, but neither has resigned his 
it Congress. 





A National Bank.—Throughout the late political contest { 
in this State, it was insisted by the Sub-Treasury journals aad 
in the addresses and other appeals of that party that the vital 
issue before the People was ‘ the Sub-Treasury or a National 
Bank.’ The issue was disclaimed on the other side. Now 
that the Election is passed it cannot but be evident to all that 
this was not the true issue. The State of New-York has de- 
cided against the Sub-Treasury Scheme, but not in favor of a 
National Bank. Our own observation leads us to believe that 
there is a majority in the State, on the naked question of 
‘Bank or No Bank,’ adverse to a National Institution, or at 
least to its present establishment. If the alternative were in- 
deed narrowed down to‘ National Bank or Sub-Treasury,’ the 
decision might be doubtful. But there are thousands in this 
State who protest against any such alternative, and who,while 
they declare themselves inflexibly hostile to the Sub-Treasury, 
are by no means convinced that the rejection of that project 


involves the necessity of creating a National Bank. 


Within the last year, some new and important principles 
have been developed in relation to Banking, or rather applied 
to the business in this State, which cannot fail, if they stand 
the test of experience, of exerting an important influence on 
the future financial policy of the country. Instead of Banks 
being established by those who want to borrow, they must 
hereafter be set up by those who have actually capital to lend, 
and instead of going to the Legislature for liberty to issue 
their own notes as money, our Bankers must now go to the 
Comptroller with ample security for the ultimate redemption 


—— 
difference, only the three States of New Hampshire, New 
Jersey and Georgia elect their Delegations by General Ticket. 
We mean no disrespect to the present or late Members 
from those States when we say that we firmly believe they 
would have been much more ably, efficiently and usefully rep- 
resented through the last ten years if they had preferred the 
District System. And, whenever the Federal Constitution 
shall again be subjected to the tinkering process, we hope it 
will be so amended that all Members of Congress shall be 
elected from single Districts throughout the Union. 





Nortu Carorina.—The new Legislature of this State 
convened at Raleigh on the 19th. In the Senate, on the first 
ballot for Speaker, the vote stood 


For Louis D. Wilson, of Edgecombe, Adm...........++22 
“« Andrew Joyner, of Halifax......Whig........++++22 


Mr. Wilson voted for W. N. Edwards, and Mr. Joyner for 
Mr. Jones. No choice—the parties being just even. Four 
Senators were absent—three Whig, one Adm. A second 
ballot was had with a precisely similar result, and then the 
Senate adjourned. The next day the contest was renewed, 
and Col. Joyner, Whig, was finally chosen—Mr. Carson, 
a State Rights Whig, who had been against him, on learning 
that he was not in favor of a National Bank, changing his 
vote. Col. Thomas G. Stone of Franklin was then unani- 
mously chosen principal Clerk; but three candidates for As- 
sistant Clerk had respectively 21, 15 and 8 votes—no choice. 
Adjourned. 

In the Heuse of Commons, on the first ballot for Speaker, 








of any amount of paper which they may choose to emit.— 
There is no longer any limit to the amount of capital which 
may be invested ina Bank save in the ability of its stockhold- 


the political attachments or enmities of the Bankers. Nich- 
olas Biddle or the Rothschilds, the Marquis of Caermarthen 
or Jacob Barker, Albert Gallatin or Robert Dale Owen, may 
freely engage in Banking in the State of New-York to any 
amount for which they will deposit adequate security with 
the Comptroller of the State Finances.. There can be no 
more perfect liberty than this, compatible with entire safety 
to the public, and there can no longer be any just complaint 
that we need more Banks or Banking capital. Weshall have 
all we have any right to or profitable employment for, without 
fighting at the polls or lobbying for charters. That restric- 
tions, modifications and new safeguards may be found neces- 
sary, we do not doubt; but we trust the great principle of 
Freedom now established will be found equal to every expect- 
ation and every emergency. 





And, since our own State has sanctioned this principle, 
and others are likely to follow speedily or gradually in its 
adoption, even if it be assumed that a National Bank in sub- 
stance is desirable, we can deem it no longer a matter of 
course that the formality of a charter from the Federal Gov- 
ernment is necessary. We see at this moment the old United || 
States Bank performing most of the functions of a National i 
Institution except that of depository, without a Charter from I 
Congress. Why may not the entire fiscal concerns of the na- || 
tion be transacted after a similar fashion ? 

} 


—But we do not propose to argue the question. Our pur- 
pose is simply to set forth the views of that highly respectable 
number of our fellow-citizens who stand at present opposed 
both to the Sub-Treasury Scheme and to the incorporation of 
a National Bank. 





Electing Members of Congress.—The Whigs and Con- 
servatives of Hagerstown, Md., have memorialized the Legis- 
| lature of that State to change the law soas to have their Mem- 
bers of Congress elected by General Ticket instead of Dis- 
tricts. We most fervently hope the Legislature will deny || 
the prayer of this petition. Nothing, in our judgement, can 
be more hostile to truly republican principles and political 
purity than the General Ticket system. Many an intriguing, 
dexterous demagogue gets into office by it who could not be 
elected by the District where he is best known. Centralization 
is the great political evil and danger of our times; it must be 
guarded against, not urged on, for mere party ends. Connecti- 
cuthas tried the General Ticket system fully, and finally discard- 
ed it with the hearty concurrence of all parties. Except Rhode 
Island, Mississippi and Missouri, which elect but two Mem- | 





| 




















bers each, and can therefore choose either way with very little |i 


ers, nor any chance of favoritism or exclusion on account of | 


| the vote stood 


For Wm. A. Graham of Orange, Whig...... soceeecees 61 
“« M. Hoke of Lincoln ....... Adm ..ccccccccccscece 49 


So Mr. Graham was elected by 12 majority. There were 
eight Members absent, of whom the Raleigh Standard claims 
6 as Sub-Treasury, calls one a National Bank man, and the 
other unknown. Among the Sub-Treasury absentees, we re- 
mark the names of the Halifax Members, who are probably 
correctly classed, but have hitherto been known as Whigs.— 
The old Clerks and Doorkeepers were rechosen. 





MississirP1.—Hon. James F. Trotter, Adm., has resigned 
his seat in the Senate of the United States. It seems proba- 
ble, though not certain, that a Whig will be chosen in his 
place, as the recent special elections for members of the Le- 
gislature have resulted favorably to the Whig party. Gov. 
McNutt may appoint a Senator for the present; bug the Le- 
gislature will be likely to choose one for a part of this session, 
and also for the six years ensuing. Four more members of 
| the Legislature have resigned. Their seats will be filled by 

special elections on the 3d, 4th, 17th and 18th inst. It is 
| reported that Mr. Trotter is about to be chosen Judge of the 
| High Court of Errors and Appeals of his State. Dr. Silas 
i Brown, Whig, has been elected Treasurer, on a thin vote.— 
| Forty-one Counties give Brown, Whig, 4,694; Col. G. R. 
|| Fall, Adm., 2,837; Craig 1,731; Dixon 666. Col. Fall is 








ex-Editor of the Mississippian. 

A State Convention of the Administration party will as- 
semble at Jackson on the 8th of January to sclect candidates 
for State Officers, &c. 


Ittinois.—Hon. Thomas Carlin, Adm. Governor elect of 
this State, is among the recent victims of the sickness which 
By his de- 
cease, Lieut. Gov. Anderson becomes Governor ex officio. 

Several Members of the Legislature have lately died or re- 
signed, and some of the vacancies have been filled by new 
elections. In these elections, the Adm. party appear to have 
the udvantage, and we now believe they will have a majority 
in joint ballot. 


has desolated Illinois during the past season. 


Detawart.—The following comes to us at second-hand 
as the official vote for Congress: 


Counties. Milligan, W. Robinson, Ad. '36—Harrison. Van Buren 
Newcastle... 1 1818.........1671 1814 





Kent....... 1220 1134....4.+ 021205 1039 
Sussex. .....1575 1499... 6440-1857 1300 
Total .... .4399 4451...04. 6.4733 4153 


Majority—Robinson 52. Harrison 580. 





Judge White has consented, at the request of Gov. Can- 
non, to retain his seat in the U.S. Senate through the coming 
session. The Governor did not hke the responsibility of ap- 
pointing a successor. 
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New-HampsHire.—The Whigs of the Rockingham Dis- 
trict recently met at Epping to nominate a candidate for Con- 
gress in place of John Porter of Derry, declined. Hon. Icha- 
bod Bartlett of Portsmouth was selected. Gen. Wm. H. 
Harrison was then unanimously recommended for next Pres- 
ident. 

Arxansas.—The Little Rock Times and Advocate of 
Nov. 5th, gives the official returns of the votes cast for Mem- 
bers of Congress in all the Counties of that State but five, 
which are expected to vary the result very slightly. The 
aggregates are— 


For Judge Edward Cross, Adm........--- 6019 
“ Col. William Cummins, Opp........-.3708 





Majority for Cross......-2+++0+- 2311 

In 1836, the popular vote for President was for Van 
Buren 2400 ; Judge White 1238—about two to one. Last 
year about 3500 Adm. to 2500 Whig. The vote is largely 
increased this year, but the relative strength of parties is 
not materially affected. Judge Cross, the Congressman 
elect, declared himself an advocate of the old plan of Bank 
Deposites for the National Revenue, in opposition to the 
Sub-Treasury. 

We presume the new Legislature is Administration, as 
heretofore. 





Micuican.—We are yet without full returns from this 
State. Mr. Crary, M.C. passed through the city this week, 
and corroborates the accounts of the Administration jour- 
nals, which assert his reélection by 3 to 500 majority. Of 
course, this is about the truth. The Detroit Free Press 
makes the majority 417, with five Counties to hear from. 

The Legislature is Administration also, we do not doubt. 
The Free Press makes 12 Adm. to 5 Whig in the Senate, 
and 32 Adm. to 20 Whig in the House. Half the Senate 
was elected last year, and was almost wholly Administration. 








Fourth District, Vermont.—The Lamoille River Express 
gives the following returns from this District: 

Counties. Smith. Allen. Scattering. 
Chittenden oo occ ldGBecccccccccce L4Beoccccccccccclld 
Peatiklins ccc cece dCcccccccctces BBVeccccccccess 
GS cccce cane Mirecsecesoses SeOseoescescese FJ 
Lamoille .......- 
Goand Talo ccccce WBscccccccecee MBrcccccccecee F 


Total’, «00 000c 3967 cccccc cc cece QDAT cccccsccccee che 
Smith’s majority, 783. 
There are two towns to hear from. In many towns, the 
majority only is given. We believe Mr. Smith’s vote is as 
large as if not larger than it was at the first trial. 





Boston elected but twenty of the sixty Representatives in 
the State Legislature to which she is entitled at the regular 
election 
agitation. The opponents of the new Temperance Fifteen 


The reason is to be sought in the Temperance 


Gallon Law obtained the ascendancy in the Whig Nominating 
Committee, and put forward their own men as the regular 
Whig ticket. The Temperance men seceded and put up a 
separate ticket. So there was no choice. At the Special 
Election last Monday, the vote stood—Regular Whig 3,142; 
Amory Hall or Temperance 2,095; Van Buren 1,837: no 
choice again. The Constitution forbi ls another trial—so Bos- 
ton will have only twenty Members of the next House. These 
were on both the Whig tickets. 

Hon. Robert T’.. Lytle of Cincinnati will most probably be 
elected to the Senate of the United States this winter from 
Ohio, in place of Hon. Thomas Morris. Both are Adminis- 


NEW-YORK—OFFICIAL. 
VOTE FOR GOVERNOR AND LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR—1834 anv 1838. 


FIRST SENATE DISTRICT. 1 


New-York. ..++--20203 19381.19216 19562.16692 19015 
Richmond....... 726 742.. 721 742.. 678 620 
Kings ..e.seeeese 2444 2511..2391 25186..1493 2040 


—— eC 


Total......23373 22634 22328 22822 18863 21675 
SECOND DISTRICT. 


Suffolk. .22.0000001647 2672..1645 2675..1420 2557 
Queens .eeeeeeeee 2151 2211..2142 2208..1772 1895 
Westchester ......3480 3896..3471 3901..2766 3420 
Rockland ....+e+- 561 1208.. 553 1211.. 470 1279 
Putnam .ce.cecees 687 1120.. 687 1121.. 582 1061 
Dutchess..-+.+2+.5213 4690..5221 4690..3971 4984 
Orange ..2.+000++3991 4175..3980 4180..3494 4288 
Sullivan.....+..++.1272 1375..1265 1382..1071 1433 
Ulster ..e0eeeeee+4207 3241..4158 3274..2419 4160 


25077 
THIRD DISTRICT. 


Albany ..-.+0+++-5657 5151..5680 5150..4888 4917 
Delaware ..+..0+.2375 3356..2387 3558..1690 3463 
Greene ..e.ee00e+2752 2770..2756 2773..2392 3191 
Columbia .....-+-4011 4068..4015 4070..3864 4150 
Rensselaer ....2..5450 4907..5462 4928..4992 4961 
Schoharie ......-.2691 2841..2688 2862..1985 2895 
Schenectady ......1529 1439..1525 1442..1320 1365 


24941 
FOURTH DISTRICT. 


Saratoga... +++-3862 3579..3802 3578..3640 3909 
ontgomery ....-2646 3001..2628 3015 2 yo 
Fulton....+..0+++1830 1448..1838 154 ¢ 4005 ae 
Washington ......4402 2607..4408 2639..4224 2709 
Warren..,....00. 966 1243.. 967 1240.. 792 1360 
Clinton ..........1355  1576..1402 1573..1201 1535 
Essex ..s0ee000++2067 1658..2077  1656..2113 1474 
Franklin ......++.1153 950..1179 898.. 987 790 
St. Lawrence .....3465 3863..3475 3866..2657 3284 
Herkimer ........2620 3739..2626 3745..2358 3846 
Total......24336 23664 24482 23664 21977 23649 
FIFTH DISTRICT. 
Oneida .......42.5061 6101..5451 6111..5941 6523 
Madison ..... 004.3222 3583..3456 3576..3334 3712 
Oswego.eeese+0++3250 3298..3372 3291..2609 3139 
Lewis .......+--1156 1308..1181 1308.. 852 1330 
Jefferson .......-.4980 4468..5008 4520..4433 4558 
Otsego.....2.+-+-4082 4946..4116 4947..3716 5153 
Total......21751 23704 22501 23753 20885 24415 
SIXTH DISTRICT. 
Chenango .....+++3898 3582..3917 3587..3340 3932 
Broome .....++++1892 1790..1889 1792..1798 1584 
Tompkins ........3444 3211..3441 3229..3077 3511 
Chemung .......41385 2064..1383 2069 2, 
Tioga ..2....2+2+1610 1871..1609 1970 924 seal 
Steuben ......2+.-3279 3675..3251 3703..2385 4065 
Livingston... ....3389 201..3392 2205..3218 1962 
Allegany .......+.3281 2640..3289 2649..2767 2634 
Cattaraugus ......2181 2132..2189 2135..2054 1884 


Total......24359 23166 24360 23232 21083 22839 
SEVENTH DISTRICT. 


Wayne .eeeeeee-.3922 3600..3538 3599..2936 3075 
Ontario ....00004.4224 3073..4256 3073..4345 2950 
Yates..eeeeeeeee.1858 1801..1856 1800..1678 1902 
Seneca. ..e.eeeeee2101 2232..2095 2238..1875 2106 
Cayuga ..+eee00.4642 4431..4616 4469..3957 4697 
Onondaga ......-.5683 5664..5707 5663..4763 5694 
Cortland ......... 2290 2010..2318 2005..2163 2022 


Total......24320 29811 24326 29847 21717 
EIGHTH DISTRICT. 


22446 





Orleans ..22+2+++-2260 1830..2258 1837..1862 1918 
Genesee ..0+.+2-.6347 3312..6375 3332..6502 3769 
Erie. .seeeeeeeeee3448 2822..5469 2827..5046 2254 
Chautauque ......4944 3035..4943 3041..4533 2942 
Niagara .....+02.2497 1949..2518 1958..2365 1838 
Monroe ..e+ee00025029 4395..5584 4404..5129 4137 





tration men, but Senator Morris’s high-toned Abolition senti- |! 


ments will probably prevent his reélection. 


| 


Mr. Lytle has 
settled up his late defalcations to the Government, after a} 
fashion | 

Stuart and Douglass.—The Vandalia Register asserts 
positively that every vote given, or claimed to be given, for 
Mr. Douglas, whether written ‘Stephen A.’ ‘ William A.’ or 
«John A.’ have been allowed to Stephen A. Douglass, and | 
every clerical mistake against hum has been corrected, and still 
Stuart has a majority. We believe the statement. 

Hon. John Roane died recently at his residence in King 
William Co. Va. aged 73. He was for many years a Mem- 
ber of the Virginia Legislature, Elector of President in 1836, 
Member of the last Congress, and of the Constitutional Con- 


} VIII...27,025 





Total......28025 17343 27147 17399 25437 16858 

| 1838 RECAPITULATION. 1834. 
| Districts. Seward, Marcy. Bradish. Tracy. Seward. Marcy. 
| I...23,272 22,634..22,328 22,822..18,863 21,675 
| II...23,209 24,588..23,122 24,642..17,965 25,077 
| ITT...24,465 24,632..24,513 24,583..21,131 24,941 
| IV...24,366 23,664..24,482 23,664..21,977 23,649 
V.0021,751 23,704..22,584 23,753..20,885 24,415 
VI...24,359 23,166..24,360 23,232..21,083 22,837 
| VITI...24,320 22,811..24,386 22,847..21,717 22,446 


17,343..27,147 17,399..25,437 16,858 
| Total..192,868 182,542 192,922 182,942 169.008 181,900 
| Marcy.182,542 ‘Tracy..182,942 Seward in ’34...169,008 
Maj... o- 10,326 2.020020 9,980 .ccccccescecscoee 12,892 
CATTARAUGUS COUNTY. 
Governor..Seward......2181 Marcy.......2132.... 49 
Lt. Gov... Bradish .....2189 Tracy ....0+2135.... 54 











vention of 1828. 


Senator . «eHunt..e.e00+2179 Mack ..cceee2l35ee0e 44 


834. 
Counties. 1838—Seward. Marcy. Bradish. Tracy. Seward. Marcy.4 


“ 


Governor..Seward......5448 
Lt. Gov... Bradish .....5469 
Senator... Hawkins ....5437 
Congress... Fillmore. ....5414 
Assembly..J. A. Barker .5429 
, 3 Cary ..+. .2-.5416 

“ Johnson .....5414 


Governor..Seward......1830 
Lt. Gov... Bradish ..... 1838 
Senator... Peck.... +++. 1895 
Congress... Wagner ...«. 1850 
Assembly... Yauney...... 1883 


Governor... Seward......5529 
Lt. Gov... Bradish ..+0.5584 
Senator... Hawkins ....5535 
Congress.*Kempshall . ..5476 
Assembly.. Bishop ...-..5562 
“ Stull ........5930 

ad Norton ......5551 
ONONDAGA 

Governor.. Seward......5683 
| Lt. Gov... Bradish .....5707 
Senator... Nicholas.....5709 
Congress.. Birdseye. ....5739 
- Foster.......5718 
Assembly.. Lawrence ....5718 
a Smith .......5741 

ad Gould .......5714 

“ Voorhees ....5709 


Governor..Seward....+. 1529 
Lt. Gov... Bradish ..... 1525 
Senator... Watson......1515 
Congress.. Brown. ....-.1531 
Assembly.. Marsh. ......1533 





| Governor..Seward......1614 
Lt. Gov... Bradish .....1609 
erg -»Hunt .......1609 
| 25th Cong. Swartwout . .. 1620 
| 26th Cong. Ely......... 1637 

- Miller.......1616 


; Assembly..Stewart......1630 


WASHINGTON 
2 || Governor... Seward......4402 


| Lt. Gov... Bradish ..... 4408 
| Senator... Peck........4396 
| Congress... Russell......4346 
| Assembly.. Leigh .......4383 
“ Axtell.......4380 
WESTCHESTE 

| Governor.. Seward......3480 
| Lt. Gov... Bradish .....3471 
| Senator - .. Lounsberry. ..3498 
| Congress.. Bowron......3519 
| Assembly.. Barretto .....3427 
i Miller.......3490 





jadverse to the Sub-Treasury 
either obey or resign. 

Hon. N. P. Tallmadge was 
Dinner by the Conservatives of 





| the greater part of the summer. 


for Gen. Harrison. 








S. R., 146; Powell, Union, 48. 


| Congress.. Marvin ecccee 2202 Williams eee 2102 

Assembly..Crooker -.-..2221 Harmon.....2146 

Scott ...++++.2148 Wheeler....,2095, ay 99 
ERIE COUNTY. , 


sone 1 


Marcy. ......2829,, 


Tracy soccee eae 
Gardiner 0009853. ae 


G. P. Barker.283].. aay 
Faulkner ....2804 
Smith .......2890 
Swifts. .++++.2811 av.96og 


FULTON COUNTY. 


Marcy. .++++.1448.4.,349 
Tracy teeeeee 1454... 344 
Barber oo 00001452... 443 
Sacia seeeeee 1451...,399 
Sammons o-e- 1693..., 199 


MONROE COUNTY. 


Marcy. ee. oo 4395...113 
Tracy ...00 + 4404,..119) 
Gardiner 000 4413...119 
Selden ......4443..,J0% 
Gregory .....4403 
Jackson .....4404 

Cox. 00+ 000. 4398 avi lig 
COUNTY. 

Marcy. ..++..5664..., 19 
Tracy eee eee. 0663..., 34 
Loomis... ...5658..., 5] 
Earll........5631 
Rogers ......5636..av.9% 
Buck... «02-5650 
Gilbert ....-.5634 
Knoll ....0+.5626 
Soule .......5628..av. 8 


SCHENECTADY COUNTY. 


Marcy. «.+++-1439..., 9 
Tracy «e.e+.1442..., 83 
Paige ....+--1447.... 68 
Hill, jr -..--. 1439... ® 
Strong ..+++.1439.... 9 


TIOGA COUNTY. 


Marcy. ......1871....257 
Tracy ....+..1870...,26] 
Mack .......1868...,25/ 
Beers ..-....1848....23 
Leonard ..... 1848. 
Dana .......1846.av.0 
Dunham .....1843....23 
COUNTY. 
Marcy. 24+ +-2607+..1% 
Tracy .......2639...169 
Barber occ ee 264600010 
William, jr. ..2671.. .695 
McCall......2641 
Thompson . ..2633 av,704 
R COUNTY. 
Marcy. ...++-3896,.»416 
Tracy .......3901...430 
Jobnson .....3889...391 
Kemble... ...3869.¢-300 
Ferris .......3901 
Strang ......3871.#. 433 


Instructions.—Six hundred of the eight or nine hmdred 
voters of Copiah County, Miss., have instructed thir four 
Adm. Members of the Legislature to vote for a U. S. enator 


Scheme. The Membr will 


complimented with ; Public 
this City last week. His ex- 


ertions in the recent canvass are warmly acknowldged by 
the Whigs and Conservatives of the State. 

A Million of Doilars have been collected for Tok on the 
Pennsylvania Improvements, this year, notwithstanling the 
| serious interruption to which they have been subject through 


j 


A Slave Insurrection in Henderson County, Kentcky, is 
represented to have been recently discovered when ottheeve 
of breaking out. The story is rather vague and marvious. 

Presidential—The United States Gazette, the tasque 
hanna Register, and other Whig journals not Anti-Masonic 
in Pennsylvania, are presenting the claims of Mr. Clay for 
the Presidency. The Anti-Masonic papers come outqeemaly 


Charles H. Hopkins. Esq., Whig, has been electeqae™ 
Legislature of Georgia from McIntosh County, in a % 
Mr. Mabry, who declined to take his seat. Vote: ve 











a Cee Se oe eee’ oS 





4404 
4398 av.1145 


9664..., 19 


5663..., 34 
658.44, 5] 
631 


636, «ay, 9 
650 


1634 
16.26 
628. .av. 86 


439... 99 
442... 83 
447... 68 
439..., R 
439..., % 


B71....257 
870.446) 
368.....95/ 
348....93 

348 


346 .av. 20 
43....93 





107 5. 195 
39... 169 
46...750 
71...695 
41 

33 av.704 


96,..416 
01...430 
B9.. 391 
69. 6.350 
1 

’1.w. 433 


e hndred 
thir four 
S. enator 
mrs will 
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"The Weather.—This whole section of country, so far as 
wgehave heard, experienced the most sudden change from a 
mild to a severely cold temperature on Saturday last. Within 
3 few hours, the mercury fell from considerably above the 
freezing point to zero; in Duchess County to 1° below, and 
at Litchfield, Conn, to 4° below zero. Of course, our ca- 
gals all froze up solid—probably to remain so till next April; 
the Connecticut River was obstructed, and the Hudson froze 
down below Hudson. We believe this is earlier than our 
fiver navigation has been obstructed in several years; and it 
js rarely that our river closes without a snow-storm. This 
time, the sky was clear throughout. The steamboat Roches- 
ter is frozen in at Castleton, nine miles below Albany. 

Since Tuesday, the weather has been clear and cool, but 
not severely cold. We fear our river is closed down to 
Rhinebeck for the winter. 


Altered Notes.—Five Dollar Notes of the National Bank 
of our City, altered to Tens, have appeared. They are very 
well done. 


A Noble Decision.—It is very generally believed through 
the Northern States that a white man cannot be hung for the 
murder of a negro at the South. We are happy to be ableto 
contradict the impression by a fact. An attentive correspond- 
ent in South Carolina lately called our attention to the cir- 
cumstance that a white man had been convicted of the ag- 
gravated murder of a slave in that State; “ but,” said our 
friend, “he will not be hung. The Judge and Jury, with 
most of their fellow-citizens, have signed a petition for his 
pardon, and the Governor will grant it. Please comment on 
the transaction.” While we were considering the propriety 
of so animadverting on the polity and jurisprudence of a dis- 
tant State, we were agreeably relieved from all perplexity by 
the receipt of the following admirable answer of the Governor 
ef South Carolina to the petition for pardon: 

Executy’t Orrice, Cotumatia, Oct. 20, 1838. 
To the Sheriff of Richland District, S. C.: 

The petition of sundry citizens in behalf of Nazareth Allen, 
convicted of murder at the Fall Term of the Court of General 
Sessions, &c., for Richland District, is received. In exer- 
cising the delicate responsibility attached to my office, it is a 
dificult but imperative duty to discriminate sternly between 
the real merits of the case, and weight of personal sympathy 
which generally bears upon it, through pity for the unfor- 
tunate. The number and respectability of the petitioners can- 
not alter the nature ef the facts, nor can the unofficial or ir- 
responsible prayer of the Jurymen, in my judgement, be per- 

ited to reverse the solemn verdict of the Jury. The case 
is undeniably clear, of deliberate, or rather wanton homicide. 
The plea for mercy is the extreme youth of the convicted 
prisoner. The only consideration that gives weight to this 

ples, is the hope of amendment in the future career of an un- 
med character, with the probability of a salutary impres- 
sion having been already effected on a mind yet depraved. 

I will not add to the afflictions of the unhappy sufferer by 
detailing the features of his case, which have compelled me 
to the reluctant conclusion that these considerations cannot 
be applied to him. The laws of South Carolina make no dis- 
tinction in cases of deliberate murder, whether committed on 
a black man or a white man; and neither canI. I am nota 
law maker, but the Executive Officer of the laws already 
made; and I must not act on a distinction which the Legis- 
lature might have made, and has not thought fit to make. 
That the crime of which the prisoner stands convicted was 
committed against one of an inferior grade in society, is rea 
son for being especially cautious of intercepting the just se- 
verity of the law. This class of our population are subjected 
to us as well for their protection as our advantage. Our 
rights, in regard to them, are not more imperative than their 
duties—and the institutions which for wise and necessary 
ends have rendered them peculiarly dependent, at least pledge 
the law to be to them, peculiarly, a friend and protector. The 
prayer of the petitioners is not granted. ; 
PIERCE M. BUTLE 





From the Buffato Commercial Advertiser, Nov. 22. 
Outrage.—Among the articles of freight brought up by the 
cars from the Falls, last evening, was a long suspicious look- 





ing box, marked ‘ mill saws,’ which attracted the attention of 


Collector Dwight, who happened to be at the railroad 

» The box was carried to the U. S. Hotel, and Mr. Dwight 
took tho liberty of opening it, and found, that instead of saws, 
it was filled with muskets, bayonets, cartridge boxes, shovels, 
Pick-axes, &c., altogether an assortment of utensils fit for car- 
tying on warlike operations. Mr. D. felt himself warranted 
in seizing them, aa circumstances ; he ey and was 
set upon by a gang of ruffians who collected 

aie e defended himself for a while but was soon knock- 


The outrage was one of the most highhanded and atrocious 
that was ever committed in this city, and we trust that prompt 
and effectual means will be employed to bring the offenders 
to justice. 
Patriotic Movements.—We understand that last night 
there was a gathering of patriots to the number of 150 or 200 
at the foot of Main-street. They had a leader who they cal- 
led Captain, and were intending to go up the lake as far as 
Detroit, but the wind being so high as to prevent any steam- 
boat leaving port, they dispersed. Where they came from 
no one could tell, Our informant said most of them appear- 
ed to be Canadians. They carried no arms. 


Frontier Operations.—The Detroit Daily Advertiser states 
that Major Paine is in command of the U. S. troops in that 
vicinity, and that 15,000 stand of arms will shortly be in the 
Arsenal rooms, at Dearbornville. That journal also states, 
that the officers of the army are determined to adopt energetic 
measures to insure peace and quietness on our borders, and to 
maintain our neutral relations with Great Britain this winter. 





A PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 

Wuereas, there is too much reason to believe that citizens 
of the United States, in disregard of the solemn warning here- 
tofore given them by the proclamation issued by the Executive 
of the Gencral Government, and by some of the Governors of 
the States, have combined to disturb the peace of the domin- 
ions of a neighboring and friendly nation; AND WHEREAS, in- 
formation has been given to me, derived from official and other 
sources, that many citizens in different parts of the United 
States are associated, or associating, for the same purpose; 
AND WHEREAS, disturbances have actually broken out anew 
in different parts of the two Canadas; AND WHEREAS, a hos- 
tile invasion has been made by the citizens of the United 
States, in conjunction with Canadians and others, who, after 
forcibly seizing upon the property of their eful neighbors 
for the purpose of effecting their unlawful designs, are now in 
arms against the authorities of Canada, in perfect disregard 
of their own obligations as American citizens, and of the ob- 
ligations of the Government of their country to foreign nations 
—Now THEnrerore, I have thought it necessary and proper 
to issue this Proclamation, calling upon every citizen of the 
United States neither to give countenance nor encouragement 
of any kind to those who have thus forfeited their claim to 
the protection of their country—upon those misguided or de- 
luded persons who are engaged in them, to abandon projects 
dangerous to their own country, fatal to those whom they pro- 
fess a desire to relieve, impracticable of execution without 
foreign aid, which they cannot rationally expect to obtain, and 
giving rise to imputations, however unfounded, upon the honor 
and good faith of their own Government—upon every officer, 
civil and military, and upon every citizen, by the veneration 
due by all freemen to the laws which they have assisted to 
enact for their own Government, by his regard for the honor 
and reputation of his country, by his love of order and respect 
for that sacred code of laws by which national intercourse is 
regulated—to use every effort in his power to arrest for trial 
and punishment every offender ageinst the laws providing for 
the performance of our obligations to the other powers of the 
world. And I hereby warn all those who have engaged in 
these criminal enterprises, if persisted in, that, whatever may 
be the condition to which they may be reduced, they must not 
expect the interference of this Government, in any form, on 
their behalf, but will be left, reproached by every virtuous 
fellow-citizen, to be dealt with according to the policy and 
justice of that Government whose dominions they have, in de- 
fiance of the known wishes of their own Government, and with- 
out the shadow of justification or excuse, nefariously invaded. 
Given under my hand, at the city of Washington, the 
twenty-first day of November, in the year of our Lord 
1-5! one thousand eight hundred and thirty-eight, and the 
sixty-third of the Independence of the United States. 

By the President : M. VAN BUREN. 

Joun Forsytn, Secretary of State. 





The North-Eastern Boundary.—We learn from Bangor, in 
Maine, by way of Boston, that the Commissioners and Engi- 
neer appointed by Governor Kent, to explore the disputed 
territory, and, if possible to ascertain the true boundary line 
between Maine and New Brunswick, or, in other words, our 
North-Eastern Boundary, arrived at the former place on Mon- 
| day last, and that their efforts have been crowned with com- 
plete success. 

The great problem to be solved was, to ascertain the ex- 
act location of the ‘ highlands’ between the waters emptying 
on the one side into the river St. Lawrence, and on the other 
into the Atlantic ocean.—The British diplomatists have de- 
nied that there were any such highlands in the contemplated 
| regions. It is stated that the Commissioners have not only 
ascertained that there are such highlands, but that they rise 
jin some places into mountains; and they have, moreover, dis- 
|}eovered the boundary line, itself, as marked out by the Com 
missioners under the treaty of 1783, and all the monuments 
established at that time to fix the line. 

This information, if, as is supposed by the Eastern editors, 
it will lead to the settlement at once of the controversy be- 








from behind, kicked and bruised while down, and 
he round by his hair, and in the meantime, the articles 
seized were carried off by some persons unknown. 





tween the United States and Great Britain on this subject, is 
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CORRESPONDENCE ON ROCK RIVER. 
KisHwavkee, Winnebago Co., Ill., Sept. 1, 1838. 
To the Editors of the New- Yorker : 
Gentlemen: You have an article in your paper of 25th Au- 
gust upon the Preémptive System, and most of the sentiments 
therein the West will fully applaud and appreciate. We feel 
not a little flattered that you would consider us your first 
choice were you ever to remove from the East; and I assure 
you that a tour through this rising empire would fully repay 
you for a few weeks’ absence, in the interest you could im- 
part to your interesting journal from your ‘ Notes by the Way.’ 
At present, I think you take a mistaken view of the Sys- 
tem referred to. I am not about to defend or praise the late 
law, for I think it is as universally unpopular here as at the 
East, but for very different reasons. I dislike it myself for its 
illiberality: it exhibits a bad feeling in every feature and 
section. 
I have no room in a letter to write strictures upon its vari- 
ous provisions, some of which are detestable. For instance: 
is it not a small business for the United States Government to 
forbid a poor squatter from selling out a moiety of his primi- 
tive farm of 160 acres after fulfilling the conditions of the law 
by which he acquires his title? I know of settlers who are 
now almost starving because they are forbid that, under the 
penalties of this law, which is a perfection of the whole: he 
cannot even mortgage his right, or loan money upon its se- 
curity. 
But to the law in question and its effects. There is an ut- 
ter impossibility in selling and settling this vast National do- 
main without abuses, and I may say a great deal of corrup- 
tion, both on the part of the Government and People. The 
avarice of the one, and the known profligacy of the other, for- 
bid a happier result. This being admitted, as I think it must 
be from all past experience, the question arises, What sys- 
tem is the least objectionable to settle the question of title. 
or in other words to pass the lands from the Government to 
the People who crowd from the four winds of heaven to fill 
the Great West? In order to settle the question, the future 
good as well as the present must be consulted, not only of 
the Great West, but of the whole Republic—her stability and 
permanent prosperity. You say of the Preémptive System, 
that ‘you consider it the cousin to ancient Feudalism, of 
more recent Monopoly, and of modern Trades Unions.’ Now 
if it has the remotest connection with either of these, with 
Jacksonism, Van Burenism, or any other of the isms which 
like the Upas have pervaded the body politic for the past ten 
years, it is a thing to be abhorred by every patriot and free- 
man. I think you have not examined the provisions of the 
law yourself, but have taken some boasting or croaking 
Western Editor’s remarks for fact, and built your objections 
upon their construction of the law, thinking, as is natural, 
that they ought to know its application. 


The statement about 3000 acres of land being covered by 
one Preémptor is an utter impossibility. That thousands of 
men have been hired (as you state) to reside upon large 
tracts of choice land in order to secure the title by a Preémp- 
tion act upon an extensive domain to rich capitalists is true ; 
but it is also true that this last Preémptive law defeats their 
purpose and annuls all such contracts, forbidding on the se- 
verest penalties a preémptor’s obtaining his title to over 160 
acres, and that for his own use. And here let me remark 
| that this law is so strongly worded that any contract between 
the scttler and the capitalist by which the latter would ever 
come to the benefit or profit of another but the actual settler 
| oF preémptor, would forfeit the land and render the settler 
| guilty of perjury. Read the law and the late instructions to 
| the Land Offices by the Department, and you will be satisfied 
| that ‘there is no driving a coach-and-four through it.’ 








The fact is, I live on a claim which was made years ago for 
the purpose of obtrining the benefits of Preémption by proxy. 
This last law has crushed the hopes of all such expectations, 
and the land again comes into use for the emigrant of 1838, 
at a mere nominal price. Thus he reaps the benefit of what 
you dislike; though not a preemptor himself, he holds it asa 
claim. The right of Preémption by the law of 1830 was cwd- 
tivation—by this of 1838 actual personal residence from Feb- 
ruary 22d to June 22d. Now supose the waves of emigre- 
tion were stayed, and kept within the bounds of the lands al- 
ready surveyed and for sale—what would be the effect? Look 








‘not less welcome than important. 
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thousands of acres owned by men of large capital in New-York, 
Boston and ia, who crowded the Land Offices on 
the opening of the sale,and purchased whole townships and 
counties, to lie dormant until their children or grand-children 
arrive at the age of manhood. I know of single individuals 
who own seventy-five thousand acres there which will lie a 
blank on the tablet of that great State—a range for wolves to 
howl through for a generation, or perchance to be used as 
steam doctors use lobelia, to form the foundation of a wild- 
cat currency and steam ali the healthful circulation of the State 
out of existence, and leave a ‘ Jackson rain of shinplasters’ to 
fester and corrode in the hands of a gulled people. 

Suppose that country had, like the Rock River country of 
Illinois, been penetrated by thousands of pioneers, sturdy 
farmers, who the moment the scalping-knife was sheathed 
turned the ploughshare into the Indian gardens. Suppose 
the country had been seétled, or as your subscribers will best 
understand me, squatted upon, say one tenth part, before the 
land was offered for sale: it would have been at least an oasis 
amid the vast waste, and the traveler could be secure in per- 
son while traveling through sections which will hardly be peo- 
pled now for two generations. This Preémption Law secures 
the small settler in his 160 acres, but cuts off the large specu- 
lator from the expected benefit of his hired tenantry. 





There must be some mistake about persons returning to the 
East for want of cheap lands. I assure you that this late 
law has lowered the price of claims nearly onc half, and that 
neither that nor the ‘settler’s code’ makes good land scarce 
in the neighborhood of Kishwaukee and on Rock River at 
Government price. There is an abundance of land to be en- 
tered upon now, of equal quality, but a little removed from 
the settled towns. 

With regard to suspending the sales of lands to suit the 
settlers, that is a thing which they have a right to ask, but it 
is one of the corruptions of the Government to grant; it is the 
abuse of a law which is good in itself. Were it not for this 
law the public lands would be bought up in whole counties, 
to be held for the occupation of future generations to the ex- 
clusion of this. But I agree with you that if the settlers are 
not prepared to pay for their lands when they are proclaimed 
for sale, they ought to lose their right to purchase, as the 
Government has clearly nothing to do with individual finan- 
ciering. 

But the secret is, the Administration hold a weight in their 
hands which can crush a numerical number, which number 
added to or subtracted from either political party, will turn 
the scales; and it is looked to regarding these land sales. 
For instance, sec the result of the late election. People vote 
from interest here, and through their fears; and the Ad- 
ministration can pull a string which will turn the entire vote 
of the unsold territory in their favor. This is the greatest 
evil arising from the Preémption System; but, on the other | 
hand, greater evils would arise under the absence of a Pre- 
emption law to the inhabitant of the western prairies. So 
we must be content to guard the outposts, and trust that the 
voice of good men will change our rulers. 

Yours truly, 


G.W. L. 


(iF We cannot imagine how our friend who writes the 
above letter has caught the idea that we are specially opposed 
to the Preémption Law of the last session of Congress. We 
are opposed to the Preemption System—there is no mistake 
in that; but we regard the present Law as affording the least 
exceptionable form of Preémption ever known. Have we not 
said so before this? 

As to non-resident land-holding, which he justly regards as 
a great evil in new countries, we have suggested our remedy 
for that, long since. That remedy is taxation. The laws 
are made by residents ; and if they have two thimbles-full of 


| Cove. 


discussion of this character. Where politics have properly 
any thing to do with a question like this, let them be brought 
in after another fashion. Ed. 


FROM ENGLAND—TEN DAYS LATER. 


The Steamer Liverpoot, the arrival of which we had 
barely time to notice in our last paper, brings but little in- 
telligence of consequence. Wesubjoin the principal items. 

By this arrival we have Cork papers to the evening of 
Nov. 5th, and London, Dublin and Liverpool to the 3rd. 


When six days out, it was discovered that the consump- 
tion of coal was so great, owing to some defect in her ma- 
chinery, that one half the quantity she had taken on board 

tons—was already consumed, although she had then 
performed but one-third of the voyage. The commander 
in co uence, determined to return, and reached the 
Cove of Cork on the 29th of October, having then onl 
70 tons of coal left. At Cork she remained until the 6t 
instant, taking in coal and having the imperfection in her 
engine remedied, when she again took her departure, and 
made the passage to this port in seventeen days. About 
one-half her original passengers, however, left her, and set 
off for Liverpool, where they arrived on the 2d instant, 
and took their passage in the packet ship Sheffield, to sail 
on the following day. 

The steam-ship Royal William, which left this port on 
the 20th ult. was seen off the coast of Ireland on the 4th 
inst. and must have arrived at Liverpool on the 5th. 

The powder mill of Messrs. Marouse, & Co. near Mons, 
Belgium, blew up Oct. 25th. The quantity of powder in 
he mill was about 50,000 Ibs. Eleven men were killed, 
the limbs of some of them being scattered to a distance of 
500 or 600 yards. The damage is estimated at about 
$75,000. So tremendous was the shock, that the work- 
men ina coal mine nine leagues from the spot where the 
catastrophe took place, ascended in the greatest consterna- 
tion. 

Riot.—There was a riot on the 29th October, at Cov- 
entry, between about 20 men of the 7th Hussars and 14th 
Light Dragoons, (who had leave of absence from their 
regiments,) and a number of citizens. ‘The Policemen 
who first caine up, were knocked down by the soldiers, 
and two of them were so much injured that their recovery 
| was despaired of. Seven of the soldiers were finally cap- 
tured, and the rest retreated to their barracks. ‘The first 
blows were given by the soldiers, whose previous language 
and conduct are represented to have been offensive in the 
extreme. 

The Western Luminary says that the rumors of divi- 
sions in the Cabinet were true. That Lord Glenelg re- 
signed, and his resignation was accepted; that Lord Spencer 
and the Duke of Richmond were successively offered the 
Colonial Secretary’s portfolio, but both declined it; and 
that as yet no suecessor to Lord Glenelg had been found. 
The London Morning Herald contradicts the report that 
the Queen had written an autograph letter requesting Lord 
Durham to remain in Canada. Ii says there was no foun- 
dation whatever for such a report. 

It is rumored that the Marquis of Normandy 1s to be the 
Governor of Canada. 

The Storm in England.—The City of London was vi- 
| sited by a tremendous storm an the night of Oct. 28th—the 
| same having swept the whole Northern and Eastern Coast 
| of England, with fearful violence. In London rain fell 
| without intermission until midnight, when the wind in- 
| creased to a furious gale, which at 2 o’clock in the morn- 
| ing became a hurricane, and raged for 4 hours with dread- 
| ful fury. 

| Acorrespondent of the Standard says—“ It is very gen- 
erally thought at the west end of the town, and by the of 
ficers ofthe House of Lords and Commons, that Parliament 
will meet for the dispatch of business on the 4th of Dec. to 
which day it now stands prorogued.” 

From the Cork Constitution of Nov. 2. 

| The Liverpool Steamer.—This vessel still remains at 











After her arrival on Monday, an express was dis- 
| patched to the agent. Froin the violence of the weather, 
| her paddle-boxes received some injury, and a boat, her jib- 
boom, and her bulwarks were carried away. The damage, 
' however, was trifling, and wasspeedily repaired. She had 








brains to a county, they will not compel themselves to make | 
all the roads, bridges, &c., in a new country, for the benefit | 
of non-resident speculators. 
residents twenty-five cents an acre for opening roads, und let | 
the avails be spent (as they must) among the residents: if} 
that does not answer, double the dose next year, 


fifty. 
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fax all lands owned by non-; 


‘been out 10 days, and had consumed, we understand, little 

less than 400 tons of coal. As she had but about 170 tons 
| remaining, there was no alternative but to turn back and ran 
|for Cove. This she did on the 27th. She was then in long. 
| 21° 50’ and lat. 46°. ‘The unusual quantity of fuel con- 
| sumed is attributable, we believe, to the improved principle 
| on which her machinery is constructed, and to the high de- 


and lay on!’ gree of pressure at which it was requisite to keep the steam 
Your seventy-five thousand acre men would svon be | in order to enable her to make head against the violence of 


ready to sell at moderate prices. Preémption does not touch || the storm, with which she had to contend during the whole 


them; this would. 


We shall be happy to hear from onr friend at his con ! 


venience; but he will oblige us by avoiding the political 
flings to which he seems addicted. There are times and 
places for every thing; and such slants are out of place ina 


_ of her progress (900 miles) to the Westward. 
France.—Letters from Algiers state that war is inevita- 
ble in Africa in the spring of the coming year. The enemy 
to be encountered is Abdel-Kader, who is now uniting the 
scattered forces of all the populations of the ancient Re 
gency of Algiers. He traverses the country in all direc- 


tions, and by the ya of his execution Fees 
mission. pc ons Gnstires su 

Affairs of the East.—A letter from St. P, reburgh 
the 15th Oct. published in the Paris Courier Reed tl 
“Two aids-de-camp of the Emperor, charged his he 
jesty with missions from the Cabinet, quitted the 
Odessa, from which place one of them will immo 
proceed to Constantinople. [The English Embasey ha, 
despatched three couriers within 48 hours.) The subj. 
of the mission is the entirely new turn which the afta; 
Turkey have taken, and the danger apprehended toute 

e of the Dardanelles by a British squadron, aij 
which was wholly unsuspected by his Majesty. "Sultan 
Mahmoud is called on to give a categorical explanation, 
Extraordinary measures are in preparation as to the arm 
of the North and of Bessarabia, as also to the Corps of em. 
barkation and the fleet of the Black Sea. If En land should 
have the audacity to send her fleet into the Danianelien a 
Egyptian army would invade Anatolia, where the Turkish 
troops are unable to oppose effectual resistance. At aj 
events, this conflict must sooner or later ensue; and ah 
thongh Russia will not accelerate matters. it will not reeoil 
from war, rather than lose its position. 

“The news from Caucasus shows that affairs are gtij 
more complicated, not because the Russian troops have 
been defeated in several engagements, but because it is 
proved that succor is regularly organized at Constantino. 
ple, at Sinope, and at Trebizond, by English Agents, 
whereby the resistance of the Caucasians may be intermip. 
ably prolonged, and even Georgia may be compromised by 
the contagion of rebellion. The Teberkesses have 
them a multitude of European officers, who teach them to 
turn their local advantages to account; and the native 
princes, who might have been gradually won over to the 
cause of Russia, can no longer treat with the Cabinet with 
out exposing themselves to certain death. The blockade, 
which does more injury to the commerce of Russian gub. 
jects than to that of the insurgent Caucasians, and whichis 
very expensive, cannot be continued during the bad season, 
whereas the costing vessels can at al] times convey to the 
rebels the supplies of which I have just spoken. The 
of the Kouban and of the Cossacks have been rem 
thrice, without giving consistency to the Russian forces in 
that quarter, and the Generals will again be changed, to as 
little purpose as heretofore. This war is a canker-worm 
to the empire.” 

The Envoy to the United States, who was appointed pre- 
viously to the last voyage of the Emperor, is about to pro- 
ceed on his mission. The Cabinet is desirous of forming 
a new Treaty with the Americans, and of couverting them 
into useful allies, leaving them masters of the New world, 
while Russia is to grasp the Old. The policy of the Cabi- 
net is to embarrass England in that quarter, as will be evi- 
dent from the measures ordered since the ukase concem- 
ing the Northern seas. 


Further from the Mormons.—The account of a bi 
butchery of thirty-two Mormons, on Splawn’s Creek, 
fully confirmed. Ttco children were killed, we presume 
by accident. Considerable plunder—such as beds, hats, 
&c. were taken from the slaughtered. Not one of the as 
sailants was killed or hurt. 

About the time of the surrender, several Mormon houses 
were burnt in Chariton ; and one Mormon who refused to 
leave, killed. 

At Far West, after the surrender, a Mormon had his 
brains dashed out by a man who accused the Mormon of 
burning his house in Davies. [St. Louis Gaz. 10th inst. 

We copy the above paragraphs from the Gazette of Sa 
turday evening. We are sorry to say that our own infor 
mation corroborates the details. For the honor of the 
State, we could have wished that such savage enormities 
had not attended a controversy in itself disgraceful enough. 
We understand that the company engaged in the attack at 
Splawn’s creek, was not attached to any division of the 
army, but was fighting on its own hook. ‘The men were 
principally from Chariton county, and amongst the number 
was at least one member of the Legislature. The enemy 
had approached within eighty yards of the Mormons before 
they were apprized of their approach. The Mormonshad 
their families with them, and to preserve their lives, the 
men separated from them and took refuge in a blacksmith’s 
shop. Here they were murdered? It is said that the Mor- 
mons had arms, but it is a little singular that they should 
have used them so ineffectually as not to have touched one 
of the assailants. The latter, in some instances, 
their guns between the logs of the house, and deliberately 
fired at the victims within. These reports are fo 
upon statements of persons engaged in the attack ; and, bad 
as they are, are not likely to be overcharged. I 
actors in the tragedy be suffered, by the Courts of that Dir 
trict, to go unpunished ? 





The Case of Rev. Mr. Mahan.—The trial of Mr. Maben 
charged with the abduction of slaves from Kentucky, and who 
was arrested and conveyed to Kentucky, on a requisi 


acquittal. The case turned on the question whether the ageue 
of Mr. Mahan in the abduction of slaves was confirmed 























the Governor of that State, terminated on the 19th inst, j 
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Thanksgiving.—This festal anniversary of our forefathers, 
honored in so many happy observances, as year has rolled 
after year, was during this week duly celebrated in this and 
other Northern States. Itis a heart-warming and soul-elevat- 
ing occasion. By it, kindred are gathered together around 
ine hearthstone, and every chain of affection, that had grown 
weak through the separation of its wearers, becomes strong 
again as in the days of its first brightness. Old thoughts are 
awakened from the slumber into which time had thrownthem, 
and old deeds, touched by the wand of memory, break away 
from the shadows with which absence had surrounded them. 
The aged unite with the young, and the eurrents of goodness, 
which run through their breasts, mingle in harmonious and 
sympathetic flow. True it may be, as the poet sings— 


‘There is no union here of hearts 
Which hath not here an end.’ 


but there are unions and reunions, even on earth, in which the 
happiness of a life may be compressed, and which, transient 
and fleeting as they are, give foretaste of that final and unend 
ing union, to which we fondly aspire. 
Such a union is this which we commemorate. It does more | 
than revivify the affections ; it exalts the mind. It wafts our | 
contemplations towards that high source, from which comforts | 
and blessings have continually come down to us. Appointed 
ssa feast of gratitude, it causes men to be grateful. Who 
alone, among a multitude of thanksgivers, would refuse to give 
thanks? Who, among a kneeling company of worshipers, | 
would stand in their midst with cold and averted mien? 
There is no one so lost to himself and to the sympathies of | 
his nature, as to deny his homage at a shrine, around which | 
crowds of suppliant, though rejoicing forms, are gathered to | 
express, in speech and song, the adoration of their souls. 











Thanksgiving day precedes, by less than a month, the annual | 
Holy Festival of the Church of England. It has been insisted | 
by some, that it would be wiser to appoint Christmas-day, as 
the most befitting occasion for the general giving of thanks. | 
With this opinion we do not accord. Are too days two many | 
for a public manifestation of gratitude to God? Or must we be 
told that the dissenter, who has observed the occasion of civil 
appointment, may hold himself absolved from the observance of 
that which is devoutly thought to be set apart by divine author- 
ity? Let us not hesitate to render a free tribute of praise to 
Heaven on both festivals, occurring as they do, at the close of | 

| 
theyear, over whose lapse every man may look and trace the oc- | 
currence of many unmerited blessings. Let us not be niggard of | 
our general expressions of a deep sense of obligation to the | 
giver of all our good things— 


‘The bounteous source of universal joy.’ 
Let us rather assemble together, as we may, in our Churches | 
and places of public worship, and bless the Creator and Pre-| 
‘server of our lives and the lives of all who are dear to us, that | 
He has bestowed upon usjthe gifts, which not only sustain and 
solace, but improve and elevate those lives. Let us give | 
thanks for food and sleep and raiment, for the prevalence of 
health, for the sunshinc and the dew, for the early and the latter 
tain, for Summer and Winter, for seed-time and harvest—_ 
never failing as they are; and spreading abroad those liberal | 
benefits in which all participate. Let us meet to give thanks | 
also for our advantages of education, and above all for the dif- 
fusion of that light which cometh from above. 


This festival of Thanksgiving is sanctified by long custom, 
and every year is adding to this sanction. Let it not be ques- | 
tioned or impaired but steadily maintained. The very procla- 
mation of such an ordinance has a favorable and beneficial in- 
fence upon the common mind. It is read to the religious | 
assemblies of the people and published in the public journals. | 
Coming from the Chief Mazistrate, it has an imposing air of | 
wthority; and the spirit which it breathes, is productive of | 
food, as indicative of that respect for religion which inspires 
the religious sentiment in others. We have sometimes been 
impressed with the beautiful and touching style of these Pro- 
lamations, these recommendations to prayers and praise, and 
wabstinence from all “sinful and vain recreations.’ Let us 
hope to see them continued, as year succeeds to year; aud 
let us keep the ordinance, to which they call the people, in 
“nict observancen—ot as if it were simply an opportunity for 
feasting and merriment. but for the interchange of the kindli- 
‘st and warmest emotions, and for the utterance of deep, 


Mr. Cooper’s Last Novel.—After many vigorous struggles 
to read ‘Home as Found,” with any thing like that particu- 
larity which is necessary for a criticism, we gave up the at- 
tempt in downright despair. It is duller even than “ Home- 
ward Bound;” and he who could go deliberately through 
with the whole series of four volumes, would be regarded 
with no less wonder than that remarkable individual who 
is pointed at by the boys in Broadway “as the man what 
read the Monikins.” As we promised, however, to give, in ad- 
dition to our remarks, some of those with which Col. Webb of 
the Courier and Enquirer scorched the testy novelist so un- 
mercifully, we proceed, with what grace we may, to the per- 
formance of the disagreeable task. 

Col. Webb has but lately returned from Europe, and is 
therefore well able to form a comprehensive opinion of the 
effects of Mr. Cooper’s vituperations of his own countrymen 
both in England and on the continent. After a few general 
introductory remarks, he observes that ‘Homeward Bound,’ 
insulting as it was to Americans, did not lead people abroad 
astray; but that Mr. Cooper’s base motives were fully un- 
derstood. 


“We were,” he observes, “ at a dinner in London, at which many 
of the leading spirits of the metropolis were present, when this libel 
upon America became the subject of conversation. We could not 
forbear speaking of it in the terms it merited, when a nobleman of 
distinction replied—Give yourself no uneasiness with regard to the 
influence of that work in this country. We think we know Mr. 
Cooper here, and all those whose opinions are of any value, will very 
readily attribute the leading features of his late work to the true 
cause. You must know,’ he continued, ‘that Mr. Cooper’s foolish at- 
tack upon society in this country had materially injured the sale of 
his works here; and it is evident that he now seeks to regain his 
ground and his market by praising every thing that is English at the 
expense of every thing that is American.’” 


We differ from Mr. Webb in the opinion that Mr. Cooper's 
object, in vilifying his own country and lauding England, was 
to make his works saleable in London. Mr. Cooper is too 
fond of pouring out his bile and venting his spleen, to wait 
for a motive to induce his course of conduct orwriting. When 
in England, he blackguarded the English; now that he is at 
home, he blackguards his own countrymen. He is as proud 
of blackguarding as a fishwoman is of Billingsgate. It is as 
natural to him as snarling to a tom-cat or growling to a bull- 
dog. Finding that people would not buy his books of ‘Glean- 
ings ’—which he put forth as outlets for his pent-up indigna- 
tion—he resorted to his old trick of novel-making, and took 
advantage of those forms of literature, under which he had 
become popular with the American public, to asperse, vilify 
and abuse that public. But he has not sown the wind with- 
out reaping the whirlwind. He is the common mark of scorn 
and contempt of every well-informed American. The super 
lative dolt! Did he imagine that he was the only person in 
the country that had ever traveled in Europe, so that the gross 
exaggeration of his sketches would not be detected? Did he 
suppose that no intelligent Englishman had ever moved in our 
circles of good society, so that his lying caricatures would not 
be trampled under foot? Quem Deus vult perdere, prius 
dementat. If this adage be true, and Mr. Cooper be not near 
his ruin, he is the craziest loon that ever was suffered to roam 
at large without whip and keeper. We respectfully hint to 
his friends the necessity of early application to the benevolent 
Director of the Insane Hospital. 

Mr. Webb charges Mr. Cooper with making himself the 
hero of his tale under the name of Mr. Effingham; and the 
charge is irrefragably maintaimed. 


“He modestly described himself as learned, handsome, nobly de- 
scended, and the very pink of omar Pe ot | a daughter who was 
an angel or something more, as compared with her countrywomen. 
We know Mr. Cooper weil,” continues Col. Webb, “and as most of 
our readers have not the same honor, we shall continue our extracts, 
by meeus of which he will have the advantage of describing himself 
to the public, He is evidently disposed to introduce himself and 

oint out his prominent qualifications, fearful, no doubt, that the pub- 
fie may not discover them from his works. At page 174, we are told 
that he spoke to Mr. Bragg ‘with more displeasure in his voice than 
was usual for one of his well-regulated mind.’ At page 195 Mr. Howel 
inquires if the Emperor of Russia is really the monster he had been 
taught to think him. Here follows— Monster!’ exclaimed the upright 
Mr. Effingham!! At page 2 of volume 2d, we are told by Mr. Cooper 
that he is ‘ clear-headed, just-minded, and liberal in all his practices ;’ 
and at page 86 we are assured by himself, that he is ‘all courtesy and 
mild refinement!’ At page 187 we are told of ‘the simple-minded Mr. 
Effingham !’—the latter part of the compound word might as well 
have been omitted—and then again on the same page, he describes 
himself as ‘simple, direct, and full of truth!!’” 


The following must have thrown our most democratic aris- 
tocrat into a glorious fury : 


“ The incidents in ‘ Home as Found,’ commence with the landing of 
the family in this city, and are intended to describe society here and 
in Cooperstown, his present residence; which in this as in ‘ The Pio- 
neers,’ he denominates Templeton—it being well known that he has 











‘incere, heartfelt gratitude. 


named bis place and dated all his letters from‘ Temple Hall.’ At the 
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very commencement of his work, he claims for himself a descent far 
more ancient than that of an English Baronet traveling with him whose 
family was Knighted in 1701—a weakness which we would ney 
over, ifit were not a part and parcel same system by w 
> vors to heap contempt upon American. It iscer- 
tainly a matter of no importance to the to know who Mr. 
Cooper's father was ; but inasmuch as he has endeavored to deceive 
them, and in Goins so has exhibited both weakness and want of pro- 
per respect for the truth, we take the liberty of saying that Mr. C. 
is the son of a highly respectalle wheelwright of New-Jersey, who 
has frequently been heard to declare that he was proud of his occupa- 
tion, and only regretted that while he labored at f he was not able to 
manufacture as good wagons as his brothers in the trade. He, at 
least, had no false pride, and little dreamt that his son would ever lay 
claim to being descended from a noble English family instead of a 
respectable, hard-working Jersey mechanic.” 


Mr. Webb concludes his review by charging Mr. Cooper 
with writing wholesale slander on our fair countrywomen. 
He states that Mr. C. once said that there were “ not three 
ladies in America,” and that “he was peremptorily made to 
retract the slander.” 

At all this Mr. Cooper ‘ flared up’ by a card in the Evening 
Post, in which the most important refutation that we can dis- 
cover, and which Mr. Webb in his reply admits, is that he 
does not call his place at Ceoperstown ‘Temple Hall,’ or 
‘Templeton Hall.’ We look unon the threat with which 
‘Funnymore’ concludes, with derision. He threatens to 
prosecute the Editor of the Courier. Well—suppose he did : 
suppose any lawyer could be found fool enough to draw up a 
declaration out of the legally libelous matter in the article, 
and the case could be proved, what amount of damages 
would an American jury give to the grosser libeler of his own 
country? Sixpence, or a shilling—which? We hereby an- 
nounce our intention, in behalf of good society in New-York, 
to commence a suit for slander against the author of ‘ Home 
as Found.’ 

The reply of the Courier to the card in the Post was argu- 
mentatively and finally conclusive of the truth of the state- 
ments in the review—particularly with regard to the fact of 
Cooper's intending to represent his own beauties and virtues 
under the name of Mr. Effingham. The fact of his notealling 
his ‘ Otsego Hall’ or ‘ Mansion House,’ ‘ Templeton Hall,’ is 
quite immaterial. If the scene as described can be fixed 
there, it is enough to substantiate the charge—even if the ele- 
gant, accomplished, refined owner should have chosen to call 
it “ Adonis Hall,” out of compliment to his own charms and 
graces. In ‘Home as Found,’ page 33, at the bottom of the 
page, (we study to be particular through fear of the law,) it is 
remarked that “ Eve saw her father’s fine face had flushed.” 
If Eve will look at her father’s fine face now-a-days, and tell 
us when it is not ‘ flushed,’ we shall feel obliged to that amia- 
ble young woman. 





Don Diego Rosa.—This is the illustrious name under 
|| which ‘ the last Catholic Governor’ of the province of Louisi- 
ana whilom flourished; and his redoubtable exploits form the 
theme of a handsomely executed volume, embellished with 
appropriate cuts. It is said to be paraphrased from the Span- 
ish of the learned Doctor Frai Pedro: Padro, and, although 
we cannot doubt the fact on the Editor’s authority, still we 
consider it not a little remarkable that the style of the work 
should so closely resemble that of another worthy, scarcely 
lessffamous, viz: the world renowned Diedrich Knickerbocker. 

We have heard the paternity of the Chronicle laid to the 
door of J. H. Ingraham, Esq., author of Lafitte, Burton, &e. ; 
and when we consider some striking peculiarities of manner, 
sundry felicitous touches, and the graceful flow of the narra- 
tive, we think that such a conjecture may be founded upen 
fact. He has, however, not injudiciously withheld his name, 
for popular as it is, by too much repetition of praise, it might 
be rendered less potent with the public; and the critics ure 
apt to be like certain captious citizens of ancient days, who 
banished a Mr. Aristides, because they were tired of hearing 
him called ‘the Just.’ 








A Short-breath’d Editor.—Many complaints are made of 
long-winded articles written by this or that Editor of diurnal 
or hebdomadal newspapers. No fault of the kind could ever 
be found of a certain well-known conductor of a long-estab- 
lished journal, lately defunct, in this city of Gotham. He 
was just erudite enough to be considered one of thoso ‘ three 
wise men’ who ‘went to sea in a bowl,’ celebrated in the 
popular melodies of Mother Goose. He used to be extremely 
brief in his editorials—which seldom consisted of more than 
two or three words: as, for instance, “‘ A Southern paper re- 
marks”—“ We learn from the North”—“ Intelligence has 
} reached us from the West”—“We give the following re- 
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turns,” &c. &c., forming the introductory captions of exscis- 
sorized matte: from ‘exchange papers’—all of which was 
handsomely spaced out into an original appearance. 

One day, a fit of inspiration came over our diurnal Dioge- 
nes, and he gave vent to the longest article he ever was 
known to pen. He took the same pride in it that an old mar- 
ried gentleman does in the birth of an unexpected offspring— 
a long strived-after, though despaired of consummation. The 
article appeared thus: “ Just as the moon was rising in the 
East and our paper was going to press, a tremendous fire 
burst out up town!” 





New-York University.—Having forborne heretofore to ex- 
press ourselves on either side of the late controversy between 
the Council of this University and its Professors, we deem it 
proper to pursne the same course in respect to it, to the end. 
We have scarcely found time to discover the truth amid all 
the tumult and bustle which the conflicting parties have raised 
around our editorial repose; but as the storm seems now sub- 
siding, we are willing to let our voice be heard, not to play 
champion for either of the belligerent interests, but simply to 
tell our readers very briefly who and what they are. 

The New-York University is an institution projected on a 
liberal scale, and originally founded by very liberal private do- 
nations. It was the fruit of a proposal first made by the late 
Rev. Dr. Gunn, of Bloomingdale, toseveral gentlemen of his own 
profession, and through them to others, men of letters and 
property. Two large and respectable Conventions, called by 
the friends of the projected University, of one of which the 
venerable ex-President Adams was Chairman, canvassed the 
different schemes presented to them for the foundation of a 
great institution; and the measures which they advised were, 
at least theoretically, adhered to. As if by enchantment, the 
splendid edifice on Washington Square, ‘ rose like an exhala- 
tion.’ The good citizen squinted at its great stained win- 
dow, and complimented this enterprising community. Stu- 
dents enrolled themselves; annual processions of gownmen 
broke the monotony of our street-sights ; and commencement- 
days thundered * Philosophy,” “Geology,” and everlasting 
salutations and valedictories, amid the unclassic hum of mer- 
chandize and carts. 

We really began to think the show was solid—but alas! 


‘Though for six days all smartly on we run, 
The seventh will bring the toothacheor a dun.’ 


THE NEW-YORKER. 





— 
sites in the character of a gentleman are that stern integrity 
which could not stoop to deceit or wrong, and that ardent phi- 
lanthropy which regards all men as brothers, all good with 
admiration, and all evil with regret and a desire for its ex- 
tinction. With such feelings, a man may be deficient in a 
knowledge of some of the arbitrary customs of society, but 
hardly ill-bred or offensive. Lord C.’s political maxims are 
open to the same objection. He was an eminent statesman 
of a bad school; and his inculcations will make ten Aaron 
Burrs to one Washington. But enough. Those who would 
study the great mannerist will find the new edition of the 
Harpers a most admirable one. It comprises the Letters 
of Lord C. to his Son, with his other Writings, and a Memoir 
of the Author, all in one large and compact octavo of 650 


pages. 


Harris’s Book-Keeping.—Brown & Parsons, Hartford, have pub- 
lished “ A Complete System of Practical Book-Keeping, in Two Sets 
of Books; Journalised Daily, Weekly and Monthly; By Single and 
Double Entry, agreeuble to al! kinds of Business, both Individual and 
Partnership Concerns; accompanied with the various forms of Bills, 
Mercantile Letters, &c. in daily use in the Counting-Room ; also, a 
Series of Concise Rules for performing various Computations in 
Business ; Designed for the Counting-House and Schools: by Nicholas 
Harris, A. M., Principal of the Hartford Commercial Academy.” Our 
acquaintance with Book-Keeping is too imperfect and unsystematic 
to warrant us in pronouncing authoritatively on the merits of a work 
of this class ; but this seems a good one. 


“ Moral Lessons and Stories, from the Proverbs of Solomon; by 
Jane Strickland.” 

“ Histories from Scripture, for children, exemplified by appropri- 
ate Domestic Tales.” 

‘Curistmas 1s CominGc.’—The little ones are looking for their Holi- 
day Presents. Most of them expect at least a pretty bool: ; and for 
such as can read, no present is more suitable. But what kind of a 
book shall it be? These books are little things, and ‘ even the tongue 
is a little member.’ Little, however, as they are, their works are 
great. A parent cannot be too careful as tothe character of the book 
designed for his child; he must not only seek an amusing book, but 
one that will also make his child better. We most heartily commend 
these two books to every parent, brother or sister, who wishes to 
make a present to some dear child. The books themselves are of 
pretty exterior, and of abeautiful finish within. The publisher, John 
S. Taylor, deserves credit for the manifest care which he has exer- 
cised to render these volumes attractive. The ‘lessons’ and ‘tales’ 
are such as every parent, who wishes to see his child prosper here 
and hereafter, would delight to impress on its youthful heart. The 
impression would not only be good, but lasting. 

We must say a word as to the embellishments, of which there are 
twelve in one volume, and seventeen in the other. Tbese are much 











Debts became due; and the University began to be heard in 
notes of wail. During the whole of last year the institution 
limped along, and gave desperate symptoms of the progress 
of mortification. Its Professors were not paid, and their sala- 
ries, originally small, were even diminished in nominal amount. 
Toward Spring the groans became more audible. The Chan- 
cellor was impeached by the whole body of the Professors, 
and, on the word, gave notice of his intention to quit for Eu- 
rope. The Council espoused the side of the Chancellor, while 
the students raised their feeble voices for the Professors. 
The Professors were obliged to make public the whole affair: 
and so the hubbub commenced, which has only subsided with 
the exscision of the whole Faculty of Letters, and, of course, 
with the desertion of most of the students. 

With this the public have been made sufficiently acquainted. 
It is a pity that an institution so liberally projected should be 
suffered to remain in the condition in which it now languishes. 





The Works of Lord Chesterfield.—Chesterfield is the 
model and the mirror of that school of philosophers who 
maintain, according to the French proverb, that to glide ea- 
aily and pleasantly through the crooked and thorny ways of 
this world, a man should have ‘a good stomach and a bad 
heart.’ We are no disciple of this school, much less ad- 
mirers of its teachings; and we cannot say that the minds 
and characters of the msing gencration are likely to be sub- 
stantially improved by the study of Lord Chesterfield’s Writings. 
Full as they are of the profoundest worldly wisdom, they lack 
heart; and we opine that the laxity of moral principle which 
by indirection they inculcate must far outweigh any fancied 


advantages that may be derived from his profound mastery of! 


all subjects connected with manners, deportment and etiquette. 
Such is our judgement; and our valuation of the manners 
whichare learned by rote—the imitated imitations of a dancing- 
master’s gentility—is a very low one indeed. Manners, to be 
worth any thing, must flow out from the character and spirit 
of the man—not be laid on like a coat of whitewash. Lord 


| superior toany of the kind with which we are acquainted. The art- 
ist, J. A. Adams, stands at the head of his profession in the execution 
| of wood-cuts; and what adds greatly to his credit, he is self-taught. 
| We happened to know him when an apprentice to a printer in a neigh- 
boring village, and witnessed his passionate fondness for his present 
art. Every leisure hour of his apprenticeship was husbanded, and 
applied to engraving. Some of his first essays are now in our mind, 
| and these, by comparison with those before us, zhow a wonderful ad- 
| vance. May the useful talents of our friend be widely appreciated, 
and may his skill ever be as well employed as in embellishing such 
useful works as these two volumes. 





New Music.—Atwill, 201 Broadway, has just published, in a correct 
| and elegant manner, the following popular songs: “ Yes, methinks I 
, see her smiling,” as sung by Mr. Wilson in the opera of Amelie. 
| “Love is the theme of the Minstrel,” the words of which are by that 
| attractive lyrist, Thomas Haynes Bayly; and “She would not know 
| me,” a ballad sung by Miss Shirreff, the music of which was composed 
| by Knight, author of many popular airs. 








Park Theatre.—There has been nothing particularly 
|; worthy of note in the performances at the Park the past 
| week, with the exeption of the appearance of Mr. Hield on 
| Monday in the character of Hotspur. This gentleman was 
| received with unusual favor by the audience, and his persona- 
ltion drew down continued and well-deserved applause. 
Though there are many other parts in which he appears to 
| more advantage, yet we know not the member of any stock 
| company in the country, who could show us a better Harry 
Percy. We congratulate the manager upon the acquisition 
| of Mr. Hield. He is a graceful and spirited performer, and 
| a perfect master of his business. All that he has to guard 
against is too much confidence, and reliance upon his own 
powers of memory. Let him never attempt a part—especi- 
ally a Shaksperiar. one—in which he is not thoroughly versed 
in the language of the author. The Park audience are quick 
to detect any violetion of text, and sure to resent it. We give 
out this warning in a spirit of kindness, for we presume that 
Mr. Hield, like every practised actor, is too apt to rely on his 
own fertility of imagination and resources of language to help 








for this reason that we generally hear the most corres ._; 
faithful readings from young and rising actors. ae 
has a fine prospect before him; and his abilities, if dul 
erted, will insure him popularity and support in this ¢j is 
We remember Mr. H. as an efficient member of ae 
mont corps dramatique. His line of characters is m4 


like that of James Wallack, and in the higher diss okt 
drama his talents are unquestionably great. We have seen 


him perform Macbeth in a style which won for him the 
plause of a large and intelligent audience. In St. Pierre he 
made a great hit, as he did in Jacques, Bertram, and Sir Ed. 
mund Mortimer. We shall not soon forget the exquisite may. 
ner in which he gave us ‘All the World’s a Stage'~q very 
fair test of an actor’s capacity. He divided the applause of 
the audience that night with Miss Ellen Tree, whose Ros. 
lind we consider one of her best personations. We are sure 
that Mr. Hield has the ability to raise himself high in the es. 
timation of our public, and we thank Mr. Simpson for engag. 
ing him. 

Can any one tell us who writes the dramatic notices for the 
Courier Enquirer? For such absurd puffery, combined with 
such vulgarity of style, we have rarely witnessed. There jy 
not even a decent attempt at concealment in the businesslike 
manner in which he flourishes his trowel and throws on the 
plaster. Occasionally, as if to temper his praise, and juggle 
the public into a belief that he can criticise as well a3 puff, 
he hazards a fling in a quarter, where he knows the 
cannot affect the object of his wholesale laudation. For iz 
stance, what could be more preposterous than to disparage 
the Hotspur of Mr. Hield in the same breath that the Fal- 
staff of Mr. Hackett is commended, with an inflation of style 
and bombast of language, not paralleled even in the gasco 
ading of Ancient Pistol? We have a high opinion of the 
shrewdness and talent of Mr. Hackett, but his Falstaff is no 
more like the Falstaff that Shakspeare drew, than Mr. Gann 
is like King Henry. Mr. Hackett, in his attempt to perso- 
ate Falstaff, reminds us only of a fat Yankee tavern-keeper, 
What can be more disagreeable than the nasal twang with 
which he gives utterance to “ A plague upon all cowards, I 
say, &c?” Inall his blinks and winks, and drolleries of action, 
we are reminded of Solomon Swap, but not, Oh not of Shak- 
speare. 

We should do injustice to a very deserving actress did we 
omit to mention the appearance of Mrs. Gibbs on Wednesday 
evening, on the occasion of the benefit of Mr. Jones. This 
lady, as Miss Graddon, formerly enjoyed a high reputation in 
London, and we should judge from her appearance that she 
is yet in the bleom of life. Her success in this country has 
been wholly inadequate to her merits. With a fine person, a 
beautiful face, and a voice of extraordinary sweetness, com 
bined with powers of acting of a high order, why has she been 
so much in the shade? Her Giovanni was an admirable per 
formance ; her style of singing is extremely effective, and she 
was encored in several of her songs. Her ‘ Archer Boy’ is 
one of the most delightful vocal treats at which we were ever 
partakers. Why cannot we see more of this lady at the Park! 

National. THEATRE.—Celeste continues to be the great 
attraction here. We learn that she draws excellent houses, 
and that the new pieces she has produced have been quite suc- 
cessful. 


Pcale’s Museum and American Portrait Gallery—Afe 
various alterations and improvements—has been re-opened 
under the general superintendance of Mr. St. Jobo, late 
of the American Museum in this city; who, with Mr. Bell 
the Naturalist, have leased it for a term of years. Dr. 
Valentine the Comic Lecturer, and Mr. Jenkins the Vo 
calist, are engaged every evening for a short season. 








New Bank at Newburgh.—Some of the enterpri 
citizens of this flourishing village, among whomare Thom 
Powell, Esq. and B. Carpenter, have formed an associ 
tion for the purpose of establishing a Bank under the Ger- 
eral Banking Law—Capital $100,000, with the 
of extending to $1,000,000. The plates are or 
dered, and the Company will be ready for business by the 
first of January next. [ Sylvester. 





Flour.—Up to the 1st instant, no less than 258,600 barre 
of Flour, 1,122,736 bushels of Wheat, and 102,284 base 
of Corn, had arrived at Cleveland. This is an increas 
50,000 barrels in the article of Flour, over te amount of 











Chesterfield seems hardly to have realized that the first requi- 





him out, where his memory of the author is indistinct. It is 


same article last year. 
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gaittine IncrDeNt.—Among the perilous scenes of 
Z a ~s which caused such wide spread disaster 

jake shipping, @ fortnight since, one has come to our knowlet 
9 in interest the most highly wrought tale of fiction. 
jn that fearful night, the steamboat Constitution, Capt. Ap- 
was out amidst the terrors of the gale. By the glimpses 
lt at intervals, when the fitful storm for a moment broke 
the anxious and watchful commander was made aware 
othe critical situation of his boat, which was rapidly drifting 
, the hurricane power of the gale, which blew almost 
: across the lake—toward a dangerous reef, from which 
exape would have been impossible. He went directly to the 
ineer, and ordered on ‘more steam.’ The reply of the 

: was that there was already as much on as the boil- 
as would safely bear. soleil Lens 

in did the Captain seck the deck, to see if his laboring 
heat was making headway, and again returned to the engine 
om. He explained to the engineer their hazardous situa- | 
tion, and told him that all hope was lost, if no more headway | 
eld be gained—but left the engineer to act his discretion | 
inthe crisis. A moment of reflection and his decision was 
nade, Life or death hung on the issue. Certain destruction 
awaited the boat and her devoted crew, in a few brief minutes, 
{she did not gain upon the driving storm. This might be 
averted, if the boilers—already crowded to a fearful pressure 
—could yet bear a heavier strain, and that he determined to 
ty. True, the awful horrors of an explosion were vividly be- 
fore him—the mangled limbs, the scorched and lifeless bodies, 
the death shrieks and groans of the hapless victims, were be- 
fore his eyes and on his ear—the alternative was a fearful 
one, yet it must be resorted to. 

He coolly directed the heads of two barrels of oil to be 
broken in, and the furnaces were rapidly fed with wood dip- 
ped in the highly inflammable liquid, while two men with la- 
dies dashed the oil into the flames. The intense heat which 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Banks of Rhodeeland.—The population of this State 
was, at the last 97,000; and the number of its banks 
is now 64, being eel one for every fifteen hundred per. 
sons. Almoste village has one, and their capitals vary 
from $20,000 to ,000. Whether the system, which is 
found safe in a territory as small as that of Rhode Island, 
would operate equally well among the far distant points of 
the Union, is a proposition we do not wish to agitate. In 
no part of the world, however, are the rights o ‘applying 
capital to banking, and that of furnishing currency, so fully 
enjoyed by the people at large as in this State; and, as far 
as a local experiment may be assumed as the basis of its 
universal extension, in none can be so fully displayed the 
effect of freedom in giving steadiness to the monetary con- 
cerns of a country. Nat. Gaz. 


New Orleans Banks.—The following is a statement of the 
condition of the Banks of New-Orleans on the 5th of Nov. 
SPECIE. 


CIRCULATION. 






Commercial Bank. ° 
Consolidated Bank. ..... 





eccccccccccccsoosoe 175,)10..000- 76,153 
Exchange Bank. .......ccssscosececessseoes 450,110...... 37,480 
Gas Light Bank. ........secsccecceseeeese++ 623,690.....- 199,435 
Improvement Bank. ...04...+.e+ee0e00 evcese W855. «200+ 200,017 | 
Bank of Louisiana.........sceesseceesseeees 156,082...... 
Louisiana State Bank.......0scceseseceesees 92,970. ..00+ 143,566 
Mechanic’s and Trader’s Bank. .......-+++++ 594,565. ....- 205,354 
Merchant’s Bank. .......s+0s+ee+ eeccccce ee»  52,555...... 372,080 
Bank of Orleans. ..........+ eepecececese +see 389,116. ..... 206,199 
Union Bank. 2.00. ce0ceesccccsesceccscesess 1142820, ..0.. 697,590 
Atchafalaya Bank. ........sccccscecscecsecs 197,575. ..... 51,739 
$6,650,103 $3,826,060 


Deduct notes held by the different Banks on 
that day. ...e-ccccseccccescecces soceee +O1,837,304 
CUED, cocccscocdtoccccesessoccecones $4,792,739 





these combustibles created, generated steam with the rapidity 
of lightning, and soon the resistless vapor forced off the safety | 
valve, and issued forth with tremendous violence, its sharp | 
hissing heard above the wild uproar of the waters and the} 
storm. With a desperate and determined courage, which 
equaled the most daring heroism that the page of history has 
ever recorded, the engineer sat down upon the lever of the 
safety valve, to confine and raise the steam to the necessary 

, requited to propel the boat against the drifting waves! 
fr his awfal situation he calmly remained, until the prodigi- 
ous efforts of the engine had forced the Constitution suffici- 
ently off shore to be beyond the threatened danger. 

This intrepid act was not a rash and vain-glorious attempt 
to gain the applause of a multitude by a fool-hardy exposure | 
of life, in some racing excursion, it was not the deed of a! 
drunken and reckless man, wickedly heedless of the safety 
of those whose lives were periled—but it was the self-pos- 
sessed and determined courage of one whose firmness is wor- 
thy ofall admiration. We give it as it was told to us, as one 
of those frequent scenes of real life, whose actual realities are | 


indeed ‘ stranger than fiction.’ Buffalo Commercial. | 














Horrid Murders in Mississippi.—We last night received | 
the Greneda (Miss.) Bulletin, of the 8th inst. in which we} 
find an account of a most horrid scene of bloodshed and mur- | 
der. The Bulletin states, that Gideon Gibson, of Warren | 
county, sold some time since a tract of land on Yazoo river, | 
and some forty or fifty negroes, on a long credit, to Wilson 
and Simpson, with an agreement on the part of Wilson to give | 
to Gibson the proceeds of their crops annually in liquidation | 
of the debt, and a lien on the whole property as security, and ! 

m agreeing to furnish them with open land to cultivate 
fora few years until they could by degrees get a plantation | 
epen on their own land. 

For this purpose, Gibson rented the plantation of Hon. 
Franklin E. Plummer. Finally, some misunderstanding rose 
between the parties. Gibson demanded to have the contract | 
rescinded. To this Simpson agreed, but Wilson refused to 
sve up the property. On Friday, the 2d inst. Gibson, Simp- 
son, Clarke, Morrison, and Boytt, went on to the premises 
and took off the negroes by force. Wilson was in his own| 
house armed with a rifle and a double-barrel shot gun. As} 
they passed the house, he fired upon them, killing Morrison, 
dead, and severely wounding Boytt. The company rode onl 
With the negroes, leaving Morrisons’s body on the ground. | 








Wilson re-loaded, cut through the field, got ahead of os 


tnd fired again, killing Clarke and probably Gibson. Simp-| 
son and Boytt and three negroes, got off and arrived at Dr. | 
Fisher’s neighboring plantation. The other negroes took to! 
the woods. Gibson’s horse arrived at Dr. Fisher's. It was 
believed Gibson was killed. The Sheriff and his posse were | 


$000 out in pursuit of Wilson. [Nashville Banner. 


a from Rio Janeiro—By the brig Sophia Eliza we have 
0 Janeiro papers to October 10th. Senor Pedro de Araajo 
Lima has been elected Regent of the Empire. Much disorder 
prevailed in several of the provinces. The rebellion in Rio 
Grande was the most formidable; the forces of the rebels 
‘mounted to between 6,000 and 7,000 men, half of whom 
were negroes. The Revolutionists had been gaining both in 
waned and resources since the engagement of April 30th. 
was about 4,000 government troops in the city of Rio 
Grande, and reinforcements were daily added. [Express. 





o oe ing the castle St. Juan de Ulloa, and had debarked 3,000 || the well; for he makes the best and greatest variety of any house in 





New Counterfeit.—We are indebted to Henry R. Sey- 
mour, Esq. for the following description of a Counterfeit, 
which has jast made its appearance in this city: 

$10, Greenfield (Mass.) Bank, letter A, No. 806, dated 
Dec. 7. 1835; Wm. Pomeroy, Pres’t; Franklin Ripley, 
Cash’r. Payable to T’. Allen. Leney & Robinson, En- 

ravers. The vignette represents a woman churning, sim- | 
ilar to the genuine 10s of the Orange County Bank, at, 
Goshen, in this State. The counterfeit is no imitation of 
the genuine notes, the title of the Bank at Greenfield being 
“Franklin Bank,” und its notes are engraved on a steel 
plate. [ Buffalo Patriot. 


The North American Trust and Banking Company 
have purchased from Thomas E. Davis, Esq. the Building 
at the corner of Wall and Hanover-streets, commouly 
known as “‘ Josephs’ Building,” for the sum of $223,000. 
The Bank takes possession on the first of May next. [Ib. 


News from Mexico.—A letter from Lieut. Couet, now com- 
manding the French brig of war Laurier, (at present at Hav- 
ana) states that the French fleet had commenced bombard- | 








troops on the coast, and were on their march to Vera Cruz. 
New Orleans Bee. 


{> There is nothing further of moment from Canada, Up- | 
per or Lower. There is a vague report of a new ‘Patriot’ | 
expedition from Cleveland, destined for Amherstburgh. 


“ Gazetteer of the State of Michigan; by John T. Blois.”—A copy 
of this neat work was sent us by the publishers through a friend, and 
a notice of its character and contents duly written ; but both book and 
notice shortly evaporated from our table through the kindness of some 
good-natured friend. In this dilemma, we have concluded to borrow 
the following notice from the Boston Morning Post and endorse it, 
which we do with a hearty good will. The Post says— 

“ We are astonished at the immense amount of valuable information 

ined in this pact volume, and we are not less astonished to 
find the whole corrected and brought down to the very last month; 
indeed, the changes in the State, in improvements and otherwise, 
since the author commenced the work, have compelled him to correct 
and alter to such an extent, that the labor has been equal to writing 
the whole work anew. ‘The volume contains a general view of the 
State of Michigan: a description of the face of the country, soil, pro- 
ductions, public lands, internal improvements, commerce, government, 
climate, education, religious denominations, population, antiquities, 
&c. &c., with a succinct history of the State, from the earliest period 
to the present time; also a particular description of the counties, 
towns, villages, post offices, water courses, lakes, prairies, &c., alpha- 
betically arranged ; with an appendix, containing the usual statistical 
tables, and a directory fur emigrants, &e. &c. It ie a most useful work 
upon the flourishing State of Michigan, and is invaluable to the emi- 
grant, land-bolder, and others interested in the mighty regions of the 
West. The publishers deserve much praise for its mechanical execu- 
tion. We have no doubt but they will be liberally rewarded, as well 
as the author for his laborious researches—the State of Michigan hav- 
ing already extended its patronage to the work.” (1 vol. 12mo. pp. 
418. Detroit: Sidney L.Rood & Co. Boston: Crocker & Brewster.) 











TO DELINQUENT SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers, who are in arrears to The New-Yorker, will save us an 
immense deal of trouble by forwarding the small sums due without 
waiting to receive bills or dunning letters. For whatever bills of good 
banks they may forward to us, they shall be fully credited without 
discount ; if the amount forwarded shall exceed the dues in any case, 
it will of course be credited to the subscriber as payment in advance 
according to our terms. We entreat those who owe us, however. to 





|| the law, a tacit assent to continue a subscriber. 
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able, however. small, provided they come in post-paid letters; and a 
subscriber remitting $5 or over need not mind the postage. Letters 
unpaid, and containing no remittance, will not be taken from the 
office. Should this appeal fail of speedy effect, we shall be compelled 
to resort to more peremptory measures, There is a class of newspa- 
per patrons, who make a practice of stopping their papers without 
payment or explanation of any kind—often leaving them to the ten- 
der mercies of the post office, and winging their way to Texas or the 
Far West. The names of those we regularly chronicle in a Black 
Book, from which we occasionally discharge the disagreeable duty of 
publishing a Black List of such dish q , a8 a terror to 
evil-doers, It is our only recourse in order to keep the number of 
such patrons as small as possible, and we entreat our true and honest 
friends to bear with the infliction as patiently as possible. We shall 
publish a pretty formidable list as soon as we can find room for it. 
Those who stop our paper without paying for it will regularly be 
chronicled after this fashion. 








* Aeli 








A Hint to Subscribers.—When a man tells another to put down his 
name asa subscriber, he is as legally bound to take it as though he had 
signed his own name; and when he has thus signed, he is bound to 
pay for the paper according to its terms, whether he takes it from the 
office or place where he subscribed to have it left, or not. When the 
six or twelve months, or whatever may be the time of subscription, 
have expired, he must remember that if he wishes to stop the paper, 
he should pay up. He cannot expect that a publisher will stop the 
paper except at his own discretion, unless arrearages are paid. If he 
pays and orders it stopped, and it should continue to come, he should 
not take it from the post office, as the taking it from the office is, in 
But if he is a subseri- 
ber, and has not paid according to the terms of subscription, his re- 
fusal to take it from the office will not screen him from payment. 

(Northern Statesman. 





Mr. Dunlap’s Gallery.—The collection of paintings now exhibiting 
atthe Stuyvesant Institute has been enriched with two large and ex- 
quiste gems, from the easel of Mr. Cole, executed for P. G. Stuyvesant, 
Esq. The one is a representation of ‘ The Past, displaying all the 
chivalric splendor of a tournament ; the other the same scene—dilapi- 
dated, it is true, but full of gorgeous natural beauty, represents ‘ The 
Present,’ These splendid works of art are truly worthy the notice of 
every person of taste; and the array of talent and genius which on 
this occasion has been brought together for such a worthy purpose 
shows in an eminent degree how much the arts in our country are in- 
debted to native talent and its liberal appreciation. 





Improvement in the Art of Administering Medicine—For years 
have we gone on in the old beaten track of giving medicine in its 
naturally ing form, supposing the worse it tasted the better it 
operated. But, like every thing else, this is doomed to ease. 
James Ellethorn, of 106 Nassau-st. has now introduced a form, 
rendering the otherwise bitter and disgusting draughts quite pleas- 
ant and agreeable to the taste. He incorporates nearly all the useful 
medicines into lozenges, disguising or removing all unpleasantness. 
Children will take medicine in this form without coercion, and adults 
will find it rather a pleasure than an annoyance to be dosed. Medi- 
cines are said to retain all their properties better in this form than 
any other, and when prepared by an experienced chemist, as these 
are, can be relied upon for their accuracy. He has laxative lozenges 
for sedentary and costive habits; cathartic ones for more active pur- 
poses; charcoal ongs for correcting the stomach and bowels; cough 
ones, for consumption, that are highly spoken of; eoda ones for dys- 
peptics; lobelia ones for those who believe in the TThomsonian prac- 
tice. In fact, nearly all the diseases we are heir to are provided for 
intheir appropriate medicines. 

While he provides for the sick, Ellethorn seems not unmindful of 











,; America, of pl eating | ges, which are as far superior tothe 
| ordinary confections, as the true Heidesek Sillery Champaign is to the 
| common manufactured article of this city. He is the first and only 
| one who has made the lozenge trade a business in this country, and 
| if he continues giving his customers a superior article, it will ensure 
him success, [Sunday Morning Atlas. 
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NEW AGENTS. 

Mr. Cuartes A. WiLson has accepted the Agency of The New~ 
Yorker at Buffalo, instead of Mr. Walker, resigned ; and we trast we 
shall have no further changes to announce in that quarter. 

Mr. E. T. Mars is our only local Agent at Utica. Mr. M.S. Wells, 
who was some time since announced as such, is our Agent at Attica, 


Mr. C. A. Swit will act as Agent for The New-Yorker at Wind- 
ham, Conn. 

Mr. E. A. FoLvanssee will act as Traveling Agent of The New- 
Yorker through the States of Louisiana, Alabama and Mississippi this 
winter. Our friends in thuse States will oblige us by facilitating his 
undertaking. 

> Gentlemen who write us to forward a missing number of our 
paper, to change the direction, or any thing of the sort, will not re- 
fuse to pay the Postage. There are persons who have the littleness 
to do it, and who wonder why their requests are not attended to, ‘Che 
reason is that their letters are not taken from the Post Office. 


Married, 

On Sunday, 25th inst. by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Andrew F. Boy- 
son to Mrs, Elizabeth Griffith, all of this city. 

On Tuesday, Oliver W. Norton to Henrietta, daughter of the late 
Oliver Wilcox, Esq. all of this city. 

On Wednesday, Samuel Blois, M. D. to Hannah M. daughter of the 
late Benjamin Ferris, Esq. all of this city. 

Also, William St. John, jr. to Joanna L, daughter of Gen. Peter Van 
Zandt, all of this city. 

At Providence, R. I. 20th inst. Robert P. Lee to Harriet V. Brown, 
both of Newport. wen : 

At Philadelphia, 20th inst. John Van Arsdale, of this city, to Eliza 
Gilpin, of Philadelphia. — 
Died, 

On Monday, Francis F. Hill, aged 38. 

On Tuesday, Allen B. Storm, aged 26. 

Also, Catharine S. only daughter of the late J. R. Van Rensselaer. 

Also, Joseph P. Tooker, aged 46. 

On Wednesday, W. F. Jasper, of Bremen, aged 25, : 

At New Brunswick, N. J. 24th inst. Peter Nafey, a soldier of the 
Revolution, aged 91. 

At Newark, N. J. 26th inet. Euphemia W. Todd, aged 85. 

At Providence, R. I. 23d inst. Job Danforth, aged 94. 

At Apalachicola, Florida, 4th Oct. Joseph C. Burdsall, formerly of 








send notes of some kind or denomination. They will be quite aecept- 


Bordentown, N. J. aged 27. 
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LOVE IS THE THEME OF THE MINSTREL. 


.THE WORDS BY THOMAS H. BAYLY—THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY T. H. TULLY. 
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Love is the theme— Love is theme of the Minstrel all o-ver the earth— —_— 
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Love is the theme of the Minstrel all over ti 
earth: 
List to the song in the camp of the Brave; A 
Hear the Sailor, the sport of the wave} 
In court or in cottage, wherever you ny dA It v 
Of what sings the trel ? oh ! is it net 


Wes! 
Love is the theme, &c. And 











